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Abstract 

This  research  deals  with  unsupervised  learning  of  caiegories  and  how  such  learning  is  affected  by 
the  sequencing  of  training  instances.  Two  general  models  of  unsupervised  learning  are  described,  one 
based  on  learning  explicit  associations  between  correlated  features  (associative  model),  and  the  other 
based  on  creating  distinct  schemas  to  represent  each  category  without  explicit  learning  of  feature 
correlations  (schema-triggering  model).  An  "attribute  listing"  paradigm  was  used  as  an  index  of 
unsupervised  learning  in  three  experiments,  each  of  which  manipulated  the  order  in  which  instances  from 
two  different  categories  were  presented  and  evaluated  the  effccLs  of  this  manipulation  in  terms  of  the  two 
competing  models  of  unsupervised  learning.  Strong  evidence  was  found  for  the  use  of  a  discrete 
schema-triggering  process  to  learn  the  categories  in  these  experiments.  Moreover,  these  experiments 
demonstrate  that  the  attribute  listing  partidigm  can  be  used  to  trace  learning  functions  for  unsupervised 
learning  over  a  scries  of  instances,  enabling  the  future  investigation  of  many  independent  variables  using 
this  task. 
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/.  Research  Objectives  andSummary  of  Progress 

This  project’s  primary  goal  is  to  investigate  the  learning  of  categories  in  unsupervised  tasks,  i.e., 
when  no  extemd  tutor  is  present  to  provide  prc-defined  categories  and  success-related  feedback  for  the 
learner.  A  second  emphasis  is  on  how  category  knowledge,  once  acquired,  alters  the  subsequent 
inteipretation,  encoding,  and  retrieval  of  individual  instances  of  categories. 

During  this  first  year  of  funding,  we  have  focused  our  research  on  two  types  of  task  situations. 
The  first  task,  called  attribute  listing,  involved  presenting  adult  human  subjects  with  a  series  of  instances 
(in  our  experiments  to  date,  pictures  of  fictitious  insects)  and  asking  them  to  write  down  the 
distinguishing  properties  of  each  instance.  The  insects  varied  in  type  of  body,  legs,  eyes,  antennae, 
wings,  etc.  As  subjects  learned  which  features  were  common  to  all  category  members  (defaults),  they 
gradually  stopped  listing  these  features  and  shifted  to  listing  mainly  features  that  varied  among  members 
within  the  category.  This  listing-pattern  occurred  because  the  defaults  provided  no  information  relevant 
to  distinguishing  among  different  instances,  whereas  variable  features  did  provide  such  discriminative 
informatioa  The  tendency  to  list  variable  attributes  while  omitting  defaults  provides  a  measure  of 
category  learning  which  can  be  traced  over  trials,  i.e..  that  yield  learning  functions  for  the  experimental 
categories. 

The  second  type  of  task  we’ve  investigated  consists  of  presenting  subjects  with  a  series  of  verbal 
stimuli  (e.g.,  lists  of  features  supposedly  pos.scssed  by  different  species  of  trees)  and  asking  them  to  study 
and  try  to  memorize  all  the  features  in  each  list.  For  example,  a  particular  species  of  tree  might  be 
described  as  possessing  mossy  green  bark,  tall  columnar  form,  deep  spreading  roots,  smooth  leaf  margins, 
and  so  on.  Following  the  study  of  each  list,  a  scries  of  multiple-choice  recognition  tests  was  presented  to 
evaluate  subjects’  memory  for  the  preceding  list  Subjects  were  allowed  to  examine  only  one  feature  at  a 
time  during  the  study  period.  A  computer  recorded  how  long  they  spent  looking  at  each  feature.  As 
subjects  learn  which  features  ate  defaults  (have  predictable  values)  for  each  category,  they  spend  less 
time  studying  these  defaults  and  spend  more  time  studying  variable  features.  This  pattern  of  study  times 
arises  because  the  defaults  ate  predictable  to  subjects  who  have  learned  the  experimental  categories;  these 
defaults  ca  be  "remembered"  (or  guessed)  easily  on  the  recognition  tests  without  explicit  memorization  in 
each  individual  instance.  The  decline  in  study  times  for  default  features  and  corresponding  increase  for 
variable  features  provides  an  index  of  unsupervised  learning  over  instances  that  closely  corresponds  to 
that  provided  by  the  attribute  listing  procedure  described  above. 

We  have  conducted  a  number  of  aiiribuic  listing  experiments  over  the  last  year,  three  of  which 
are  described  in  the  detailed  report  attached.  These  studies  were  designed  to  distinpish  between  two 
general  theories  of  unsupr  ivised  learning,  which  wc  refer  to  as  the  associative  vs.  schema-triggering 
models.  The  associative  model  assumes  that  people  Icam  categories  by  explicitly  recording  associations 
between  co-occurring  features,  gradually  building  up  a  table  of  correlations  that  captures  the  categorical 
stmeture  of  a  given  stimulus  domain.  The  schema-triggering  model  assumes  that  learners  create  separate 
schemas  to  represent  different  categories  of  instances,  and  thereby  capture  co-occurrences  among  features 
without  needing  to  learn  explicit  correlational  rules  or  associations.  These  two  models  differ  in  several 
ways,  paniculaily  in  their  predictions  of  how  il.c  paiiicular  sequence  in  which  instances  are  presented 
affects  the  dilTiculiy  of  learning  to  ‘di.siinguish  the  categories.  The  detailed  report  describes  several 
sequencing  manipulations  designed  to  discriminate  between  the  two  theories  of  unsupervised  learning. 
Overall,  the.se  experiments  provided  strong  .support  for  the  existence  of  a  schema-triggering  process  in 
unsupervised  learning. 
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With  regard  to  the  study  time  task,  our  main  objective  in  this  first  year  was  to  develop  and  refine 
the  task  itself,  asking  whether  it  could  provide  a  convergent  measure  with  the  attribute  listing  task  for 
testing  theories  of  unsupervised  learning.  To  this  end,  we  have  tried  out  (in  pilot  studies)  several 
variations  of  this  task  in  an  attempt  to  discover  which  panicular  experimental  an^ngements  produced  the 
best  measurement  of  unsuper/ised  learning.  One  of  these  experiments  was  analogous  to  the  first  attribute 
listing  experiment  described  in  the  report  below.  The  results  of  this  study-time  experiment  replicated 
those  of  the  earlier  attribute  listing  experiment  in  essential  details.  This  outcome  provided  a 
demonstration  of  the  basic  utility  of  the  study  time  task;  it  also  provided  additional  evidence  for  the 
existence  and  generality  of  the  schema-triggering  process. 

In  addition  to  the  study  time  data,  the  recognition-memory  data  from  this  task  provide  another 
converging  measure  of  unsupervised  learning.  Our  results  show  that  memory  for  both  the  default  and 
variable  features  of  instances  improved  with  category  learning,  as  predict^  by  the  learning  model 
described  in  our  original  grant  proposal.  In  fact,  memory  performance  can  be  traced  over  trials  in  this 
task  to  reveal  category  learning  curves  similar  to  those  from  the  study  times  and  the  attribute  listing  task. 
What  is  particularly  interesting  about  this  task  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  observe  the  simultaneous 
effects  of  category  learning  on  instance  encoding  and  retriev^  processes.  We  plan  to  use  this 
experimental  set-up  to  run  several  of  the  planned  memory  experiments  described  in  the  grant  proposal 
during  our  second  year  of  funding. 


//.  Planned  Publications 

1.  Qapper,  J.P.  &  Bower.  G.H.  (1991)  Learning  and  applying  category  kmwledge  in 
unsupervised  domains.  In  G.H.  Bower  (Ed.).  The  psychology  of  learning  and  motivation^  voL 
27.  Academic  Press:  New  York. 

2.  Qapper.  J.P.  &  Bower.  G.H.  "Schema-triggering  in  unsupervised  learning."  ~  This  paper 
reports  the  results  of  several  attribute  listing  experiments.  To  be  submitted. 

3.  Qapper,  J.P.  &  Bower,  G.H.  "The  impact  of  unsupervised  category  learning  on  encoding  and 
remembering  instances."  -  This  paper  will  describe  several  study  time  experiments.  To  be 
submitted. 


III.  Participating  Personnel 

1.  Gordon  H.  Bower,  PI 

2.  John  P.  Qapper,  Research  Associate 

3.  Terry  Nellis,  undergraduate  Research  Assistant 


IV.  Detailed  Report  of  Attribute  Listing  Studies 

A  detailed  description  of  three  attribute  listing  experiments  follows. 
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Schema-Triggering  in  Unsupervised  Learning 

The  study  of  concepts  and  category  learning  has  long  been  a  focus  of  research  in  cognitive 
psychology.  Most  of  this  research  has  studied  supervised  category  learning,  in  which  a  tutor  provides  the 
subjects  with  category  labels  and  feedback  relevant  to  the  success  criterion  of  the  learning  task  (e.g., 
Bruner,  Goodnow,  and  Austin,  1956;  see  Millward,  1971,  for  a  review).  By  contrast,  unsupervised 
learning  has  received  much  less  attention  by  experimental  psychologists.  In  unsupervised  learning, 
subjects  must  invent  and  use  categories  without  predefined  category  labels  or  feedback  from  an  external 
tutor.  Many  categories  that  people  learn  in  real  life  arc  acquired  in  observational,  untutored  conditions, 
and  thus  are  examples  of  unsupervised  learning.  Much  of  our  knowledge  about  the  properties  and 
behavior  of  common  physical  objects,  social  interactions,  linguistic  classes  and  rul's,  and  everyday  tasks 
and  procedures  may  te  learned  in  this  manner  (Billman  &  Hcit,  1988).  Any  learning  of  pioneers  about  a 
novd  environment  is  unsupervised.  since  they  must  invent  their  cwm  categories  for  describing  that 
environment,  and  generate  their  own  criteria  for  classifying  stimuli  into  these  categories. 

Several  convendonal  assumptions  about  stimulus  and  category  representation  ate  presui^sed 
throu^ut  this  article.  Stimuli  will  be  described  in  terms  of  features^  which  are  specific  values  of 
attributes,  e.g..  size,  color,  or  shape.  For  example,  blue  and  brown  would  be  possible  values  of  the 
attribute  of  eye  color  in  humans.  Here,  we  arc  concerned  with  how  people  learn  to  distinguish  categories 
based  on  correlated  (consistently  co-occurring)  attribute  values.  To  illustrate,  a  collection  of  fruit  Dies 
bred  in  a  geneticist’s  laboratory  could  be  described  in  terms  of  several  attributes  such  as  size,  eye  color, 
wing  shape,  and  so  on.  If  it  was  then  observed  that  individuals  with  long  wings  were  also  large  in  size, 
with  red  eyes  and  hairy  legs,  whereas  those  with  short  wings  were  small  with  white  eyes  and  hairless  legs, 
these  patterns  of  feature  co-occurrences  would  form  an  inductive  basis  for  recognizing  two  distinct 
categories  of  fruit  flies  within  that  copulation.  Such  a  characterization  of  categories  in  terms  of  correlated 
features  is  consistent  with  the  treaunent  of  Rosch  (1975,  1977)  and  does  not  imply  that  the  interfeature 
correlations  must  be  perfect  (i.e.,  that  categories  be  defined  by  necessary  and  sufficient  features).  Since  a 
category  would  have  positive  utility  so  long  as  .some  of  its  features  could  be  predicted  with  greater-than- 
chance  reliability,  the  present  characterization  admits  "fuzzy"  categories  with  probabilistic  features. 


Theories  of  Unsupervised  Lear  rung 

Within  the  framework  of  these  assumptions,  the  main  theoretical  objective  is  to  describe  how 
people  learn  such  correlational  patterns  in  real  stimulus  domains.  One  theory,  which  we  refer  to  as  the 
one-process  or  associative  theory  of  unsupervised  learning,  simply  assumes  that  people  record 
associations  between  all  (or  some)  of  the  presented  features  on  each  learning  trial.  In  this  theory,  memory 
can  be  imagined  as  a  mainx  of  intcr-fcaturc  correlations,  each  of  which  may  be  strengthened  by 
experience  and  weakened  by  decay  and/or  interference  processes.  If  some  features  are  consistently 
correlated  in  their  appearance  over  many  learning  iri.il.s  {in.stanccs),  the  associations  among  these  features 
will  increase  in  strength  relative  to  those  among  uncoiTcIaicd  values.  After  .sufficient  training,  these 
correlations  would  be  strongly  encoded  in  memory,  and  the  person  could  be  said  to  have  acquired  the 
category  they  imply.  For  example,  at  this  point  the  person  could  predict  the  values  of  certain  attributes 
given  the  values  of  some  other  attributes,  i.e.  they  could  (ill  in  the  category’s  default  values. 

There  arc  two  broad  types  of  feature-association  theories.  The  first  class  of  theories  assumes  that 
associations  between  all  presented  features  arc  strengthened  simultaneously  on  each  trial  (e.g.,  J.A. 
Anderson,  1977;  Rumelhart  &  Zipscr.  1986).  We  can  refer  to  these  models  as  "matrix  autoassociators", 
since  memory  is  viewed  as  a  matrix  of  intcr-fcaturc  a.s.sociations  that  are  continually  updated  by  new 
experiences.  The  second  class  of  theories  here  are  the  rule-sampling  or  hypothesis-testing  theories,  in 
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which  correlational  hypotheses  arc  tested  sequentially  (usually  one  per  trial)  against  the  observed  features 
in  each  instance  (e.g.,  Billman  &  Heit,  1988).  The.se  rules  are  strengthened  by  confirmation  and  may  also 
be  weakened  by  disconfimiation  on  a  given  trial.  The  main  difference  between  these  theories  and  tire 
matrix  models  is  in  whether  pairwise  associations  arc  sircngihcned  simultaneously  or  sequentially.  For 
the  most  part,  these  differences  are  not  relevant  to  the  research  described  below,  and  so  they  will  not  be 
discussed  further. 

A  second  framework,  which  we  will  refer  to  as  the  two-process  or  schema-triggering  hypothesis, 
does  not  require  that  inter-feature  associations  be  explicitly  recorded  in  memory.  Rather,  memory  needs 
only  record  an  index  of  the  strength  or  frequency  of  each  individual  attribute  value.  Adjusting  strengths 
of  individual  features  rather  than  of  pairs  of  features  greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  information  that  tte 
learner  must  keep  track  of  in  memory.  Dissimilar  instances  arc  assimilated  to  different  sets  of  norms 
(schemas)  in  long-term  memory  (see,  e.g.,  Schank  &  Abclson,  1977;  RumeUiart  &  Ortony,  1977; 
Graesser,  Woll,  Kowalski,  &  Smith.  1980;  Schrnik,  1982).  Thus,  inter-feature  associadons  are  captured 
indirectly,  by  assimilating  instances  with  different  sets  of  correlated  values  to  different  schemas  in 
memory,  rather  than  by  strengthening  associations  between  feature  pairs.  By  contrast,  in  die  associadve 
models  inter-feati  re  associations  are  explicitly  rcpre^nted  in  memory  whereas  categories  are  present 
only  implicitly. 

The  infonnadon-processing  steps  in  one  model  of  this  type  (see  also  Clapper  &  Bower.  1991)  are 
described  below.  The  learners  in  this  model  are  assumed  to  be  engaged  in  nnguicjd  exploradcn  of  a 
domain  of  otgects, i’laming  is  unsupervised  and  learners  are  simply  atter^ing  to  the  features  of 
individual  objects  without  explicidy  searching  for  categories  among  them.  The  model  provides  an 
example  of  Ik>w  schema-triggering  plus  the  strengthing  of  presented  features  can  describe  category 
learning  in  unsupervised  leatiung  tasks. 

1.  Categorize  the  presented  stimulus  This  model  assumes  that  a  presented  stimulus  is 
automatically  classifi^l  into  the  best-fitdng  category  currently  available  from  long-term  memory.  The 
category  (schema)  provides  a  set  of  attributes  for  generating  an  internal  description  of  the  stimulus,  plus 
normative  expectations  about  likely  values  for  each  attribute. 

2.  Evaluate  the  stimulus  features.  The  features  of  any  stimulus  will  vary  in  how  well  they  march 
the  norms  of  the  referertce  category.  The  degree  of  match  between  an  observed  attribute  value  and  the 
category  norms  for  that  attribute  determine  the  expcctedncss  or  notmali^  of  that  value  (Kahneman  & 
Miller,  1986;  Qapper  &  Bower,  1991).  In  terms  of  describing  the  current  instance  with  respect  to  its 
reference  category,  i.e.,  distinguishing  it  from  other  instances  of  the  same  category,  the  informativeness 
of  a  feature  is  inversely  proportional  to  its  expcctedncss.  Since  highly  expected  features  arc  present  in 
many  instances  of  a  category,  they  provide  little  basis  for  discriminating  among  particular  instances.  By 
contrast,  highly  unusual  or  surprising  fcaturc.s  arc  present  in  relatively  few  instances  of  the  category,  and 
thus  have  high  utility  for  distinguishing  an  instance  possessing  them  from  other  category  members.  As 
suaressive  instances  of  a  novel  category  arc  presented,  people  should  leam  to  discriminate  among 
features  on  the  basis  of  their  discriminative  informativeness,  ignoring  consistently  repeated  (drfault) 
values  and  focusing  on  surprising  or  unpredictable  information  about  the  stimulus. 

3.  Encode  the  in.uance.  The  relative  informativcnc.ss  of  the  different  features  of  an  instance 
determine  their  attcntional  allocation  or  priority  of  processing.  Those  features  that  are  most  surprising  or 
unusual  will  receive  the  lion’s  share  of  the  subject’s  attention,  while  defaults  arc  routinely  ignored.  The 
episodic  memory  representation  that  results  can  be  thought  of  as  a  set  or  vector  of  attribute  values,  each 
with  a  specific  strength  of  association  to  the  iastancc.  feature’s  strength  in  this  representation  would  be 
a  direct  function  of  how  much  attention  it  received  during  encoding,  which  depends  in  turn  on  its 
informativeness  with  respect  to  category  norms. 
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4.  Modify  category  norms  Learners  arc  assumed  lo  update  their  category  norms  after  each 
presented  instance.  Where  these  modification  arc  made  depends  on  the  degree  of  fit  between  the  instance 
and  the  reference  category  used  to  encode  it. 

4a.  Assimilation  to  an  existing  category.  If  the  instance  docs  not  violate  category  defaults  and 
cause  the  subject  to  invent  a  new  category  to  accommodate  it.  then  it  is  assimilated  into  the  previously- 
activated  reference  category.  The  schema  for  this  category  is  modified  by  increasing  the  strength  of  each 
presented  value  in  proportion  to  how  much  attention  it  received  during  encoding,  i.e.,  as  a  function  of  its 
informativeness.  Since  familiar  defaults  receive  little  attention  at  encoding,  their  suength  in  the 
underlying  norms  changes  little  from  trial  to  trial.  The  strength  of  more  unusual  or  informative  values,  by 
contrast,  may  be  increased  greatly  due  to  a  single  presentation. 

4b.  Invent  a  new  caxegory.  If  an  instance  mismatches  the  best-fitting  reference  category  in  excess 
of  smne  internal  criterion,  a  new  category  is  "triggered"  (i.e..  a  separate  schema  is  created  to  represent 
that  category)  and  the  instance  is  assimilated  to  this  new  category.  Subsequent  instances  of  tins  type  will 
then  be  assimilated  to  the  new  category  without  affecting  the  norms  of  the  previous  category.  While  the 
triggering  criterion  cannot  be  precisely  specified  at  present,  we  adopt  a  hueristic  assumption  that  an 
instarx^  which  violates  multiple  default  values  of  its  reference  category  will  be  likely  to  result  in  the 
inventitm  of  a  new  category  to  handle  these  discrepancies.  Thus,  the  degree  of  mismatch  or  the  "surprise 
value"  of  a  stimulus  with  respect  to  prior  norms  is  used  as  a  heuristic  strategy  for  deciding  when  to  invent 
new  categories.  This  strategy  for  creating  new  categories  is  similar  to  the  "failure-based  generalization" 
of  Schank  (19S2).  and  the  "surprise  heuristic"  of  Holyoak.  Nisbet  &  Thagard  <1986). 

The  schema  for  the  new  category  is  generated  by  modifying  that  of  the  source  category  to  v^di 
the  instance  was  first  assigned.  The  model  assumes  that  learners  transfer  all  norms  of  the  source  category 
not  spedfically  violated  by  the  triggering  instance  to  the  new  category  created  around  that  instance.  New 
attribute  rmrms  are  created  only  for  those  attributes  whose  unusual  values  triggered  the  new  cate^rry. 
This  transfer  heuristic  ensures  that  learners  need  to  make  the  fewest  possible  dtanges  to  their  existing 
nonns  to  haruUe  deviant  observations. 

Both  the  schema  theory  and  the  explicit  learning  of  inter-feature  correlations  provide  learning 
methods  by  which  learners  might  capture  the  correlation^  structure  of  their  environmeru.  However,  the 
models  differ  greatly  in  their  sensitivity  to  the  particular  sequence  in  which  training  instances  are 
presented.  In  particular,  schema-triggering  should  be  vulnerable  to  aggregation  errors  early  in  training, 
where  "aggregation"  refers  to  grouping  .stimuli  that  exemplify  different  correlational  patterns  into  a 
single  category.  Such  errors  could  ari.se  becau.se  (a)  new  categories  are  triggered  by  violations  of  strong 
default  expectations,  and  (b)  experience  is  required  for  such  strong  expectations  to  be  formed,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  strong  defaults  associated  with  a  category  early  in  training  (except  those  it  has  inherited 
from  its  source  category,  see  above).  To  illustrate,  imagine  two  categories,  A  and  B,  that  have  contrasting 
default  values  along  several  attributes.  If  instances  of  the  two  categories  were  presented  in  a  mixed  or 
randomly  interspersed  sequence  from  the  beginning  of  training,  the  triggering  hypothesis  implies  that 
subjects  might  often  aggregate  the  two  types  of  instances  into  a  single  overgeneralized  category.  Such 
aggregation  would  be  an  error  in  the  sense  that  a  single  category  would  lose  information  about  feature 
correlations  that  would  be  captured  by  two  separate  categories. 

By  contrast,  if  several  instances  of  one  category  were  presented  before  to  the  first  instance  of  the 
other,  subjects  would  have  time  to  learn  strong  defaults  for  the  first  category  prior  to  encountering  the 
second.  When  an  instance  of  the  second  category  was  presented,  it  would  then  violate  default 
expectations  of  the  first  and  cause  a  new  schema  to  be  created.  Thus,  category  discrimination  should  be 
improved  by  separating  the  categories  in  the  training  sequence.  We  show  that  the  strong  predicted  effea 
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of  iraining  sequence  on  initial  discrimination  between  categories  is  incompatible  with  a  simple 
associative  model,  which  expects  discrimination  to  be  much  less  affected  by  sequencing. 


An  Index  of  Unsupervised  Learning 

We  now  describe  a  procedure  that  cun  provide  infonnation  about  the  course  of  category 
acquisition  in  unsupervised  learning  tasks.  This  goal  of  this  method  is  to  trace  learning  over  trials  for  tl^ 
default  values  of  each  category  in  a  given  stimulus  set  Specific  independent  variables  can  then  be 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  effects  on  these  learning  functions. 

The  stimuli  in  ttese  tasks  consist  of  several  attributes,  each  of  which  can  take  on  two  or  more 
alternative  values.  Categories  in  the  stimulus  sets  arc  defined  in  terms  of  correlated  attributes  values.  For 
example.  r^Hesenting  attributes  as  serial  locations  in  a  numerical  string,  categories  could  be  denoted  as 
Category  A  =  1 1 1 1  Ixxx  and  Category  B  =  22222xxx.  where  the  numbers  (1  or  2)  repte%nt  default  values 
of  particular  attributes  and  the  x*s  indicate  that  a  particular  attribute  varies  indqrendently  of  die  others. 
The  basic  task  consists  of  showing  subjects  a  scries  of  sudi  stimuli  and  asking  diem  to  list  diose  features 
of  eadi  stimulus  that  distinguish  it  from  the  other  sumuli  in  the  set.  while  omitting  normiistinguidung 
feahites  femn  their  lists. 

Nom  that  if  all  attributes  of  the  stimuli  are  uncorrelated,  subjects  should  list  the  cutient  value  of 
ead*  attribute  to  distinguish  an  instance  from  the  other  stimuli  in  the  set  By  contrast  if  the  stimulus  set 
is  partidoned  into  categories  as  above,  then  for  each  instance  subjects  need  only  list  one  of  its  correlated 
attributes  values  (or  otherwise  denote  its  category  membership,  to  distinguish  it  from  sdmuli  in  the  other 
category),  plus  tte  values  of  the  variable  (uncorrclaied)  attributes.  There  would  be  no  need  to  list  more 
than  one  correlated  value,  since  doing  so  would  provide  no  extra  discriminative  infbtmadon  dther  vddiin 
or  between  categories.  This  bias  in  favor  of  listing  unconclated  (variable)  features  while  omitting 
correlated  features  (category  defaults)  should  evolve  gradually  over  several  training  trials  as  succesdve 
instances  are  encountered  and  sublets  learn  their  consistent  properties.  Thus,  this  bias  can  be  used  as  an 
irulex  of  category  learning,  i.e.,  learning  should  be  a  monotcmic  fiirKtion  of  the  peremttage  of  variatdes 
listed  minus  the  percentage  of  defaults  listed. 

Importantly,  the  choice  of  this  learning  index  is  neutral  with  respea  to  the  assodative  vs. 
schema-triggering  models.  Within  the  associative  model,  the  difference  between  defeult  and  variable 
listing  results  from  forming  stronger  associations  in  memory  between  correlated  defeult  vdues  than 
between  uncortelated  variables.  Within  the  .schema-triggering  framework,  the  difference  between 
defaults  and  variables  lies  in  their  relative  strength  within  the  category  norms,  with  default  values 
regarded  as  less  informative  than  variable.s  due  to  their  greater  expcctcdness. 


Experiment  / 

The  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  evaluate  the  attribute  listing  task  as  an  index  of  unsupervised 
learning,  as  well  as  its  sensitivity  to  sequence  effects.  Listing  performance  over  trials  was  OHnpated  in 
thr%  conditions.  In  the  Blocked  condition,  die  stimuli  were  partitioned  into  two  categories  based  on 
patterns  of  ortrelated  attribute  values.  The  training  sequence  was  blocked  by  categories,  i.e.,  a  series  of 
instances  from  one  categoiy  was  presented,  followed  by  a  series  of  instances  from  the  other  category.  In 
the  Mixed  condition,  the  same  stimuli  were  used  as  in  the  Blocked  condition,  but  instances  of  both 
categories  were  randomly  interspersed  in  the  iraining  sequence  rather  than  being  grouped  into  sqrarate 
blocks.  In  the  Control  condition,  all  the  attributes  of  the  stimuli  varied  independently,  so  that  none  of  the 
attributes  were  correlated  and  the  stimulus  set  was  not  partitioned  into  distina  categoric 
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The  first  two  conditions  provided  a  test  of  the  two  models  of  unsupervised  learning  describwi 
above.  A  schema-triggering  process  implies  that  early  aggregation  is  likely  to  occur  when  contrasting 
categories  are  presented  in  a  mixed  sequence,  and  so  much  poorer  learning  was  predicted  to  occur  in  the 
Mixed  condition  thm  in  the  Blocked  condition.  .An  associative  model  could  accommodate  interference 
between  categories  in  the  Mixed  condition  by  assuming  that  associative  interference  results  from  learning 
correlations  among  different  values  of  the  same  set  of  attributes.  .According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
category  presented  first  in  the  Blocked  sequence  should  be  lca.>ned  without  imerference.  and  thus  should 
be  acquii^  faster  than  those  in  the  Mixed  condition.  However,  this  hypothesis  predicts  that  the  second 
category  in  the  Blocked  condition  should  be  learned  more  slowly  than  the  first,  due  to  proactive 
mtetference  or  tregative  transfer  from  the  first  category  on  learning  and  remembering  associations 
between  the  default  values  of  the  second.  By  contrast,  a  schema-triggering  process  predicts  that  the 
SMxnd  category  in  a  Blocked  sequence  should  be  learned  as  rapidly  as  the  first,  and  no  negative  transfer 
from  the  first  category  should  be  observed. 

The  third  condition  was  included  in  this  expeiimcm  as  a  control  groi^)  by  which  to  evaluate 
learning  in  the  other  two  conditions.  This  condition  was  idetuical  to  the  others  except  that  the  stimuli 
lacked  correlated  attributes.  Thus,  any  differences  in  perfoimance  betweoi  this  condition  and  the 
correl^ed-attribute  conditions  must  have  been  due  to  the  presence  of  these  correlations  rather  than  to 
other,  extraneous,  factors. 


Methods 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  30  Staitford  University  undergraduates  participating  in  partial  fulfillmeitt  of  an 
Introductory  Psydiology  course  requirement 


Procedure 

Subjects  were  tested  in  groups  of  eight  to  ten  for  a  single  session  of  4G  to  SO  minutes.  The 
training  instances  were  realistic  line  drawings  of  fictitious  insects,  presented  in  a  42-page,  8  by  11.5  inch 
booklet  The  first  two  pages  of  this  booklet  contained  full  instructions  and  an  agreement  that  subjects 
signed  to  indicate  their  informed  consent  to  participate.  .A  single  training  instance  Qnsect  picture) 
ai^aied  tm  each  subsequent  page,  together  with  brief  iasiruciions  for  the  experimental  task. 

Subjects  were  instructed  to  list  the  ''distinctive"  properties  of  each  individual  insect,  where 
distinctive  properties  were  those  that  would  be  u.soful  for  distinguishing  the  current  instantre  from  others 
of  the  same  general  type.  Subjects  were  told  to  imagine  that  they  were  writing  their  lists  for  a  later 
multiple-choice  recognition  test  in  which  they  would  have  to  match  up  each  list  with  tire  correa  insea 
from  among  a  large  number  of  distractor  items  (i.c.,  other  bugs  from  the  same  test  booklet).  Subjects 
were  insuucted  to  list  only  those  propenies  that  would  be  useful  for  identifying  an  insea  on  such  a  test, 
and  to  omit  non-distinguishing  properties  even  if  they  were  highly  prominait  or  noticeable.  They  were 
further  told  to  look  only  at  the  page  of  the  booklet  that  they  were  currently  working  on.  and  not  to  look 
backward  or  forward  at  other  pages. 
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Subjects  were  allowed  to  complete  the  cxpciimcntal  task  at  their  own  pace.  Once  they  had 
finished,  they  were  given  a  debriefing  page  that  explained  the  procedures  and  goals  of  the  experiment,  and 
were  allowed  to  leave. 


Materials 

The  stimuli  were  line  drawings  of  fictitious  insects,  all  of  whidi  shared  a  common  "base" 
structure  (e.g.,  head,  thorax,  abdomen)  plus  ci^i  dimensions  of  variation  (attributes),  such  as  wing  shape. 
abdCHninal  markings,  eye  color,  etc.  (see  Figure  1). 


InsenFigur:  1  about  here 


Eadi  ^bute  had  eidier  two  or  four  discrete  values  (e.g..  wings  of  differeis  sh^ies,  diCfeiently  colored 
eyes,  and  so  on),  r^xoding  rm  the  experimental  condition  to  vdiich  it  was  asagned. 

Hie  stimuli  shown  to  a  given  subjtxt  were  constructed  according  w  (me  of  two  difietett  {dans, 
dqioiding  die  cemdidon  to  vdiicdi  that  subjea  was  assigned  (see  Tatde  1). 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


In  two  of  the  three  experiment^  groups,  the  stimulus  set  was  paitidmicd  into  two  distinct  cmgpdes. 
defined  by  ctmtrasting  sets  of  conelated  attribute  values.  In  these  groiqis  five  of  die  dght  dtribules  were 
tnnary  (two-valued)  aid  their  values  were  perfectly  conelaed  across  die  instances,  sucb  dot  eadi 
instance  contained  one  oftwo  possible  sets  of  conelated  values.  An  instance’s  ca^cnymembeid^  was 
definedby  whiidi  of  diesetu^  dusters  of  (xinelatcd  values  it  (xmtained.  These  values  win  be  r^rned  to 
as  the  values  of  each  category. 

The  remaining  three  attributes  in  the  Category  conditions  vrere  four-valired  and  varial^  within 
ea<di  category.  Two  of  the  four  values  occurred  with  equal  probability  in  instances  of  Category-A.  udiile 
the  other  two  occurred  with  equal  probability  in  instances  of  Category-B.  These  ^tributes  were 
unconelated  within  each  category,  i.e..  they  varied  independently  across  instances  of  that  category. 
Within  these  constraints,  eight  instances  were  generated  from  each  (^tegory.  for  a  total  of  sixteen  overalL 

The  stimuli  in  the  remaining  condition  were  cquivalen:  to  those  in  the  tvro  (xirrelaied  c(Hiditi(Mis 
in  the  number  of  values  assigned  to  each  auribuic  (two  or  four),  but  differed  in  laeddng  correlated 
^butes.  This  will  be  referred  to  simply  as  the  Control  c.  ^  oition.  Two  attributes  were  correlated  in  all 
groups;  these  were  the  "wing  shape"  arid  "body  .shape'  aiuibutcs.  which  we  judged  to  be  tix  most  saliem 
attributes  of  the  insects.  The%  defaults,  which  were  constant  across  all  three  groups,  will  be  referred  to  as 
"base  defaults".  The  four-valued  variable.s  were  coordkiuted  with  tlx  base  defaults  in  the  same  w^  in  the 
uncorrelated  group  as  in  the  correlated  groups  (.see  Table  1).  The  stimuli  in  the  uncortelat^I  group  can  be 
divided  into  two  "categories"  on  the  basis  of  the  ba.se  defaults  and  the  panem  of  depeiutott  variation  of 
the  four-valued  variables.  However,  several  values  that  a.*e  corretaxd  defaults  in  tix  other  (xmditiems  are 
uiMXineiated  variables  in  this  condition. 


The  Coiuiol  condition  was  desi^M^  to  show  that  any  grcatcr  listing  of  variables  over  defimlts  in 
ite  conelated  omditions  could  not  simply  be  explained  as  an  anifact  due  to  variables  possessing  more 
possUe  values  dian  defaults  (four  versus  two).  If  this  artifactual  explanation  were  correct,  then  the  same 
degree  of  irias  in  reporting  variables  over  defaults  should  be  observed  in  the  Control  group  as  in  the 
cond^ed  ccmdirirNis.  But  if  the  ptcfercn(%  for  listing  variaUcs  over  defaults  is  greater  in  the  conelaioi 
groups  than  ^(»g  the  controls,  this  diflcrcncc  must  be  due  to  subjeos’  explicit  or  implicit  conelarirmal 
leanung. 


Design 


Tboe  were  three  bdween-subjects  omdiiions  in  this  crqreiimau.  two  of  wdiicfa  had  ctmdaied 
values  ad  tme  of  vdiidt  did  not.  as  explained  above.  The  two  correlated  contfirions  emfdoyed  die  same 
stimuli  and  differed  mdy  in  the  order  in  which  training  instances  fnm  the  two  categories  were  presented. 

hi  die  Blocted  condition,  instances  of  the  A-category  were  {Mesented  in  random  order  for  die  &sr 
sixteen  trials,  ftdlowed  tqr  sixteen  B-instanccs  (each  instance  of  the  two  cat^mies  was  presemed  twioeX 
After  this  phase",  a  final  tea  Mode  of  ci^  trials  was  presemed  in  vriudi  four  insianoes  finxn 

eadi  category  were  presented  toother  in  a  mixed  sequence.  Theonferofinstacesinthistestblodtwas 
random,  with  the  restriction  that  no  meue  than  turn  instances  fnxn  the  smne  cat^my  could  ocoir  in  a  row. 

b  die  Mixai  conditiai.  the  same  instances  were  {Mcsoited  ^  in  the  Blodxd  condition,  but  m  a 
different  order.  During  the  trairurig  phase,  die  32  A-  and  B*instances  were  presemed  in  an  imemiixed 
sentence  rmher  dian  blodced  as  in  die  {sevious  conditiotL  bstances  fiom  die  two  cai^ories  were 
presemed  in  random  mder,  uddi  the  reariction  that  no  more  dun  three  instances  fiom  die  smne  category 
could  occur  in  a  row.  A  final  mixed  test  blodc  of  ei^  instances  fiom  the  two  cai^oties  was  dvn 
presented,  die  same  as  that  used  in  the  Biodeed  condition.  0-e..  die  same  specific  insect  pictures  were 
presented  in  die  same  order  in  both  cmiditions). 

In  the  Cmtrcd  condititm.  inoances  presented  in  randem  ender  fitethe  first  32  trials,  except 
diat  no  rrmre  than  three  instances  with  the  same  t»se  default  valt^  woe  alhiwed  to  occur  in  a  row  durir^ 
thhpha^  Thefinaleightttatrials  were  idouical  to  those  of  the  Cat^oryctwditions.Le..  five  actflxaes 
woe  conelatai  dating  this  Mode. 


Counterbakmcing 

To  txmstnia  stimuli  from  the  sp(x:ification.s  shown  in  Table  1.  {articular  stimulus  attributes  were 
first  asrigned  to  absuaia  roles  in  the  dc^gn.  This  assignmem  was  lurid  cm^tam  amoss  all  groiqis.  )Xfidi 
die  exeqatitm  of  base  defaults,  each  aitrilHitc  had  four  values  in  half  the  gnwps  and  two  vdues  in  die 
(Hhcr  half.  Tv^  different  stimulus  sets  vk^ie  cxansmiacd  for  each  of  Um:  three  between^bjects  cooebions 
(Blodted.  Milted,  and  Control).  i.c..  six  booklets  were  constructed  am!  {uiKcnted  to  (fifferem  sdgects. 
Attributes  dim  were  four-valued  variables  in  <mc  group  were  two-valued  defaults  in  the  other  grmqi  fiom 
the  same  oxulitimi.  This  ensunui  that  materials  effects  (c.g..  differenms  in  the  baseline  salimce  or 
{HomineiKe  of  different  attributes)  would  be  balanoxi  over  the  cxpciimcm  as  a  whole. 
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Results  and  Discussion 

We  be^  by  discussing  ihe  it^is  from  the  Coniroi  condititm.  since  this  was  intatded  as  a 
reference  group  for  evaluair^  calory  kaming  observed  in  the  other  two  ctmditims.  Data  fnsn  this 
amdiikm  is  di^dayed  in  Hgore  2. 


Insert  Figure  2  about  here 


R)r  sinqilic^.  listir^  over  trials  for  the  two  psuc(k>-cat^Hies  (defined  by  the  base  defiarlts)  are 
sqmaied  in  das  finite,  aliiiough  they  ocairrcd  together  in  training. 

There  are  two  main  results  of  interest  in  the  Cbrarol  condiiion.  Rrst.  sulgeos  consistently 
piefisred  to  fist  fiwT'vahied  attributes  over  two-valucd  atuibuies:  overall,  fiaur-vahied  attributes  were 
listed  19.6%  more  often  dm  twD-vahied  3aribuies(t0)= 3.93.  p<  i)l).  Hus  mdkmsdtatanaaiflaae’s 
Hi<rriiiiinMiifginihnnarivene«wacpMceiveda<gTMferwheniKvafialiility  WMincaga<erf 

Second,  there  was  a  sigruficant  teiakncy  for  sidgecis  to  increase  their  Bs^  trfbodi  two-  and 
Ibur-vatoed  amflaaes  over  the  first  few  trials,  afin'  wtnefa  listir^  (rfbodi  types  ot  amflaaes  remained 
fiuiiystable.  Dt^dsB-subjectsfinearcorarasts  revealed  figruficandyincreasiiy  trends  over  the  fiistd^ 
intianr»ic  bodi  Categories  for  both  two-  and  four-vrdued  mibmes  (fior  two-vaiiied  attrBruies.  t(9)  - 
4.47.p<.01  fcrCaa^oiy  Aandi(9)  =  434.p<  jQl  fixCai^oiy  B:  fior finff-valoed atniboies. = 
2.93.p<il2fbrCae^oiyAaodtC9)=:2.09.p<.IOfOTCat^oiy B).  The tendenqrfiv fisting loinciease 
(fariry  the  eady  trials  <&1  not  interaa  die  number  of  vdues  »  mibine  had.  Le.  listing  incrcasrd  item 
dm  same  amomK  fturbodi  two- and  fbur-vahjcd  mibutes. 

The  most  Iflt^esptoationfCT  this  increase  assumes  that  subjects  made  an  incomptaesaiiqdetrf 
the  instances*  anribmes  on  the  first  triaL  The  initial  sampterm  be  dioaght  to  coticspondlo  the  sobjeos* 
faypodKsis  about  vdudi  attribuies  mi^  turn  om  to  be  infiMmative  (Le.,  to  (fififer  across  instances)  over 
fimne  trials.  Hu  hypothesis  was  dm  modified  over  subsequent  insianoes,  widi  aitriuBcs  added  or 
deleted  fiora  sutgecis*  lists  based  on  their  observed  vmiabOiqr.  Sid^cts  m  ibis  eaperimeni  lisKd  an 
average  sS^idy  over  half  of  die  eight  amflunes  on  the  first  triaL  Snoe  these  were  msafficiraf  lo 
disTingui^  between  later  msrances.  further  attributes  added  to  the  list  as  diey  were  observed  to  vary 

in<tjnry< 

In  dK  condated  cooditots.  Uk  four-valued  vaiial^  auibuies  di^iiayed  a  simibr  pattern  of 
increase  trials  as  did  die  amc^xmdir^  fcHir-v-aliK^  attributes  in  tte  COntitd  omfition  (cooqiaie 
R^ites  2c,  3c.  and  4c}.  The  trend  was  figruficam  over  tfe  first  iiBumoes  for  bcdi  cas^miK  m  die 

Blodced  cmuiitkMi  (t0) = 4,73.  p  <  .01  for  Category-.A  and  i(9)  =  2.97,  p  <  .02  for  C!a^ory-B}. 


Ins:n  Figure  3  about  here 


The  aroe  wss  true  in  the  Mixol  cmditkm:  contrst  analyses  stowed  sgrdScsK  lines' trenth  om  die  first 
eigte  instances  of  both  esegorks  (i{9)  =  4.79,  p  <  .001  for  C^^sy-A,  0)  =  3i)l.  p  <  j02  fw 
Cat^wy-BX 


iRscn  Figure  4  about  hoe 
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In  addition,  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  overall  listings  of  variable  attributes  among  the  three 
conditions  (t(18)  =  0.76,  p  >  .25  for  Blocked  vs.  Control  conditions,  t(18)  =  1.48,  p  >  .10  for  Blocked  vs. 
Mixed,  and  t(18)  =  .70  for  Mixed  vs.  the  Controls). 

The  defaults  showed  a  very  different  pattern  of  results  from  the  variables  for  the  correlated 
groups.  In  the  Blocked  condition,  defaults  were  listed  much  less  often  than  were  the  corresponding  two¬ 
valued  attributes  in  the  Control  condition  (compare  Figures  2b  and  3b).  Averaged  over  trials,  defaults  in 
the  Blocked  condition  were  listed  with  a  probability  of  17  percent,  compared  to  66  percent  for  two-valued 
attributes  in  the  Control  condition  (t(18)  =  4.70,  p  <  .001).  Default  listing  in  the  Blocked  condition  also 
showed  a  strong  learning  effect  over  trials.  The  proportion  of  defaults  listed  declined  strongly  over  the 
first  five  A-instances,  from  60  percent  on  the  first  instance  to  7  percent  on  the  fifth;  default  listing  for  the 
B-category  decreased  from  80  percent  on  the  first  B-trial  to  17  percent  on  the  sixth.  These  trends  were 
highly  significant  by  a  linear  contrast  analysis  computed  over  the  first  six  instances  of  each  category  (t(9) 
=  12.78, p  <  .001  for  the  A-category,  and  t(9)  =  4.14,p  <  .01  for  the  B-category). 

Variable  attributes  were  reported  73%  more  often  than  defaults  in  the  Blocked  condition  (t(9)  = 
10.54,  p  <  .001).  The  percent  listed  of  variables  minus  that  of  defaults  on  a  given  trial  can  be  used  as  a 
summary  index  of  learning  on  that  trial.  These  difference  scores  averaged  much  higher  in  the  Blocked 
condition  than  in  the  the  Control  condition  (t(18)  =  6.44  p  <  .001).  The  difference  scores  also  showed  a 
clear  increasing  trend  over  the  first  eight  instances  of  each  category  block;  the  linear  contrasts  were 
significant  for  both  the  A-category  (t(9)  =  9.01,  p  <  .001)  and  the  B-category  (t(9)  =  4.58,  p  <  .01).  These 
results  demonstrate  that  subjects  learned  to  discriminate  among  attributes  bas^  on  their  predictability 
during  the  training  blocks.  The  larger  difference  between  two-  and  four-valued  attributes  in  this  condition 
compared  to  the  Control  group  was  due  to  the  presence  of  correlational  patterns  in  the  stimuli  of  the 
present  condition.  The  pattern  of  decreasing  default  (and  Increasing  variable)  listings  make  it  possible  to 
trace  this  learning  as  it  increases  over  instances. 

The  pattern  of  responses  during  the  test  block  was  similar  to  that  of  the  immediately  preceding 
trials.  Compared  to  corresponding  trials  in  the  Control  condition,  listing  of  defaults  during  the  test  block 
was  significantly  lower  in  the  Blocked  condition  (t(18)  =  3.66,  p  <  .01),  that  of  variables  about  the  same 
(t(18)  =  0.95,  p  >  .25),  and  the  differences  between  them  (learning  scores)  greater  (t(18)  =  4.23,  p  <  .01). 
The  fact  that  higher  listing  of  variables  than  defaults  continued  during  this  block,  which  presented 
instances  of  both  categories  in  random  order,  indicates  that  the  earlier  biases  in  subjects’  listings  were  not 
a  mere  artifact  of  presenting  instances  of  the  same  category  together  in  the  training  sequence.  That  is,  the 
increase  in  subjects’  learning  scores  reflects  the  acquisition  of  stable  categories  rather  than  local 
habituation  to  a  series  of  repeated  values. 

Subjects’  attribute  listings  also  provide  strong  evidence  for  learning  in  the  Mixed  condition  (see 
Figure  4).  Default  values  were  listed  36  percent  less  often  in  this  condition  than  the  corresponding  two¬ 
valued  attributes  in  the  Control  condition  (t(18)  =  3.54,  p  <  .001).  Since  variable  listing  was  about  the 
same  in  the  two  conditions,  difference  scores  were  also  higher  in  this  condition  than  for  the  controls  (52 
vs.  20  percent,  t(18)  =  3.54,  p  <  .002).  These  results  indicate  that  subjects  in  the  Mixed  condition 
discriminated  more  between  defaults  and  variables  in  their  listings  than  could  be  explained  by  a  mere 
preference  in  favor  of  listing  four-valued  rather  than  two-valucd  attributes.  Rather,  the  additional  bias 
indicates  that  subjects’  listings  were  affected  by  the  feature  correlations  in  the  Mixed  condition. 

A  comparison  of  Figure  3b  and  Figure  4b  suggests  that  learning  occurred  much  more  rapidly  in 
the  Blocked  condition  than  in  the  Mixed  condition.  In  fact,  no  default  learning  appears  to  have  occurred 
in  the  Mixed  condition  until  after  the  first  five  or  six  instances  of  each  category.  Prior  to  this,  listings 
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remained  at  a  fairly  constant  level,  and  neither  default  listings  nor  difference  scores  differed  significantly 
from  the  same  trials  in  the  Control  condition.  A  linear  contrast  analysis  showed  no  decrease  in  default 
listing  over  the  first  six  trials  of  either  category  (t(9)  =  0.99,  p  >  .25  for  Category  A  and  t(9)  =  1.05,  p  > 
.15  for  Category  B).  Listing  of  defaults  began  to  decrease  in  the  trials  following  this,  although  the  linear 
trend  for  default  listing  did  not  reach  conventional  levels  of  statistical  reliability  over  trials  seven  to 
sixteen  for  either  category  (t(9)  =  1.57  for  Category  A  and  i(9)  =  1.58  for  Category  B;  p  >  .10  for  both 
tests).  The  difference  scores  were  apparently  a  more  sensitive  indicator  of  learning  in  this  condition,  and 
showed  significant  increases  over  the  first  ten  trials  for  both  categories  (t(9)  =  6.52,  p  <  .001  for  Category 
A  and  t(9)  -  2.52,  p<  05  for  Category  B). 

Direct  statistical  comparisons  between  the  Blocked  and  Mixed  conditions  support  the  conclusion 
that  learning  occurred  more  rapidly  in  the  Blocked  condition.  The  mean  proportion  of  default  values 
listed  was  greater  in  the  Blocked  condition  by  the  third  instance  of  Category-A  and  by  the  second 
instance  of  Category-B.  In  addition,  learning  in  the  Blocked  condition  appeared  to  be  complete  in  less 
than  five  instances  for  both  categories,  whereas  default  listings  in  the  Mixed  condition  required  much 
longer  to  reach  their  minimum  level.  Overall,  default  listings  during  the  training  phase  were  significantly 
lower  in  the  Blocked  condition  for  Category-A  (i(18)  =  2.26,  p  <  .05),  although  not  for  Category-B  (t(18) 
=  0.70.p>.25). 


The  difference  scores  appear  to  have  been  a  more  sensitive  indicator  of  sequence  effects  in  this 
experiment,  probably  because  variables  were  listed  slightly  more  often  in  the  Blocked  than  the  Mixed 
condition  (a  non-si^ficant  difference,  t(18)  =  1.48,  p  >  .10).  Difference  scores  were  higher  in  the 
Blocked  condition  for  the  first  eight  instances  of  both  Category-A  (t(18)  =  3.74,  p  <  .002)  and  Category-B 
(t(18)  =  2.35,  p  <  .05),  and  marginally  greater  for  the  second  eight  instances  of  Category-A  (t(18) «  1.96, 
p  <  .10).  Pooled  over  the  32  training  trials,  difference  scores  were  significantly  greater  in  the  Blocked 
than  the  Unblocked  condition  (t(18)  =  2.47,  p  <  .05).  For  the  final  test  block,  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  Blocked  and  Unblocked  conditions  for  either  difference  scores  (t(18)  =*  0.72,  p  >  .25) 
or  default  listings  alone  (t(18)  =  0.03).  This  suggests  that  although  learning  occurred  more  rapidly  in  the 
Blocked  condition,  subjects  in  the  Mixed  condition  caught  up  by  the  end  of  the  experiment 

The  schema-triggering  hypothesis  provides  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  slower  learning  that 
occurred  in  the  Mixed  condition.  This  hypothesis  implies  that  subjects  would  be  likely  to  aggregate  both 
types  of  instances  into  a  single  category  when-they  are  presented  together  early  in  training,  thus  failing  to 
capmre  the  correlational  structure  of  the  stimulus  set.  This  should  occur  because  subjects  in  the  Mixed 
condition  would  have  less  time  to  learn  strong  defaults  for  one  category  before  seeing  instances  of  the 
other.  Due  to  the  lack  of  strong  default  expectations,  the  novel  stimulus  would  be  less  likely  to  trigger  the 
formation  of  a  separate  schema  and  would  be  more  likely  to  be  aggregated  together  with  previous 
instances  into  a  single  overall  category.  It  might  be  difficult  for  subjects  to  "unlearn"  this  aggregated 
category  and  acquire  the  correct  category-level  discriminations.  Assuming  that  some  subjects 
discriminated  the  categories  correctly  from  the  start  of  training  (triggering  a  new  category  upon  seeing  the 
first  discrepant  stimulus),  some  aggregated  the  categories  together  at  first  but  later  overcame  this  initial 
error,  and  that  some  never  unlearned  their  initial  overaggregation,  the  averaged  data  might  match  the 
pattern  of  gradually  increasing  learning  observed  in  this  condition.  (A  process  by  which  the  schema¬ 
triggering  model  could  correct  for  initial  errors  of  overaggregation  will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  the 
General  Discussion. 

An  associative  model  could  explain  negative  transfer  in  the  Mixed  condition  as  due  to  associative 
interference  in  learning  correlations  among  different  pairs  of  values  from  the  same  set  of  attributes.  A 
strong  interference  process  could  explain  why  Category  A  learning  was  reduced  by  interspersing  B 
instances  in  the  training  sequence  in  the  Mixed  condition.  However,  such  an  interference  process  would 
imply  that  prior  learning  of  Category  A  in  the  Blocked  condition  should  have  interfered  with  subsequent 
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learning  of  Category  B,  as  well.  The  data  show  no  such  negative  transfer,  if  anything,  the  second 
category  was  learned  slightly  faster  than  the  first  in  this  group.  The  associative  model  provides  no 
obvious  explanation  for  why  A  instances  would  interfere  with  B  learning  when  interspersed  with  B 
instances  in  the  Mixed  condition,  but  not  when  presented  first  as  in  the  Blocked  condition. 

In  sum,  the  results  of  this  experiment  suggest  that  the  attribute  listing  task  can  be  productively 
used  as  an  index  of  unsupervised  learning  for  both  Blocked  and  Mixed  training  sequences.  Moreover,  the 
patterns  of  transfer  revealed  in  comparing  these  two  groups  provide  evidence  that  are  difficult  to 
accommodate  within  the  associative  model  but  are  readily  explained  by  schema-triggering. 

Interestingly,  the  base  defaults  behaved  somewhat  differently  in  this  experiment  than  did  the 
other  defaults,  and  the  schema-triggering  idea  can  also  accommodate  these  differences.  Recall  that  the 
base  defaults  were  judged  to  be  the  most  salient  attributes  of  the  insect  stimuli,  and  it  was  considered 
likely  that  subjects  would  tend  to  list  these  particular  attributes  when  they  wished  to  indicate  an  instance’s 
category  membership.  To  illustrate,  people  should  prefer  to  describe  the  categories  as  "broad-winged" 
versus  "narrow-winged"  than  as,  say,  "black-eyed"  versus  "white-eyed",  because  wings  were  more 
physically  prominent  than  eyes  in  these  stimuli.  Consistent  with  this,  base  defaults  were  listed  more  often 
whenever  subjects  would  be  expected  to  want  to  indicate  an  instance’s  category  membership.  For 
example,  when  a  long  series  of  instances  from  the  same  category  is  presented  in  sequence,  the  category 
membership  of  each  could  be  readily  inferred  on  the  basis  of  this  local  context.  But  when  instances  are 
presented  in  mixed  sequence  and  category  membership  cannot  be  inferred  from  local  context,  subjects 
could  indicate  it  by  listing  the  most  physically  prominent  default  (i.e.,  wings  or  body  snape)  as  a  proxy 
for  the  category. 

Consistent  with  this  account,  higher  listings  were  observed  for  base  defaults  in  the  mixed  test 
block  of  the  Blocked  condition  than  in  the  last  eight  trials  of  preceding  same-category  training  blocks 
(t(9)  *  2.48,  p  <  .05).  No  such  increase  occurred  for  either  variables  (t(9)  =  1.00,  p  >.25)  or  regular 
defaults  (t(9)  =  1.54,  p  >  .10).  In  other  respects  the  base  defaults  behaved  like  the  regular  defaults  in  the 
Blocked  condition,  decreasing  strongly  over  the  first  six  instances  of  each  category  (t(9)  =  2.83,  p  <  .05 
for  Category  A  and  t(9)  =  6.85,  p  <  .001  for  Category  B).  Base  defaults  stayed  fairly  constant  throughout 
the  task  in  the  Mixed  condition,  showing  no  significant  decreasing  trends.  Any  subjects  that  learned  the 
categories  in  the  Mixed  condition  would  need  to  explicitly  indicate  the  category  membership  of  each 
instance,  since  this  could  not  be  inferred  from  context. 


Experiment  2 

The  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  provide  further  evidence  to  discriminate  between  the 
associative  and  schema-uiggering  theories.  One  difference  between  them  is  that  the  associative  theory 
expects  learning  of  a  category  to  increase  monotonically  with  the  number  of  instances  presented,  i.e.,  that 
adding  to  the  number  of  A  instances  present  in  a  training  sequence  should  always  increase,  or  at  least  not 
decrease,  final  A  learning.  By  contrast,  the  schema-triggering  theory  predicts  that  in  certain  situations 
learning  could  actually  be  decreased  by  increasing  the  number  of  instances  presented  from  a  given 
category.  This  could  occur  if  the  added  instance  interfered  with  initially  forming  distinct  schemas  for  the 
two  categories,  and  caused  them  to  be  aggregated  together  into  a  single  category  instead.  The  present 
experiment  aims  to  provide  an  empirical  demonstration  of  this  prediction  of  the  schema-triggering 
process. 


A  second  difference  is  that  the  associative  theory  expects  transferor  interference  effects  between 
contrast  categories  to  be  consistent  regardless  of  how  the  categories  are  sequenced  or  the  number  of 
instances  presented  from  each.  For  example,  if  learning  of  two  categories  is  reduced  when  they  are 
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presented  together  in  a  mixed  training  sequence,  as  in  Experiment  1,  then  there  should  also  be  negative 
transfer  from  Category  A  on  learning  Category  B  in  a  blocked  sequence.  Similarly,  if  i,r“senting  four  A 
instances  prior  to  seeing  any  Bs  interferes  with  B  learning,  then  increasing  that  number  to  eight  A 
instances  should,  if  anything,  increase  the  degree  of  proactive  interference  on  B.  By  contrast,  schema¬ 
triggering  implies  that  the  direction  of  transfer  (positive  or  negative)  could  in  some  cases  be  reversed  by 
manipulations  of  instance  sequencing.  Thus,  a  second  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  test  some  transfer 
predictions  of  the  schema-triggering  hypothesis  that  cannot  readily  be  accommodated  within  a  simple 
associative  model. 

In  the  following  experiment,  A  and  B  instances  were  presented  in  two  different  conditions.  In 
one,  a  "pretraining"  block  of  eight  A-instances  was  followed  by  a  "test"  block  of  twelve  A-instances  and 
twelve  B-instances  presented  in  mixed  sequence.  In  the  other,  a  mixed  pretraining  block  of  four  A- 
instances  and  four  B-instances  was  followed  by  the  same  test  block  as  in  the  first  condition.  In  the  first 
condition,  called  the  Contrast  condition,  the  schema  model  predicts  that  subjects  would  leam  strong  A- 
defaults  prior  to  encountering  their  first  B-instance.  Thus,  they  should  easily  notice  the  contrast  between 
the  two  categories  when  they  encounter  this  instance,  invent  a  new  category  to  accommodate  it,  and 
rapidly  leam  new  default  values  for  this  category.  Moreover,  encountering  the  B-instances  should  not 
cause  subjects  to  unlearn  or  discard  the  prior  A-defaults,  i.e.,  listing  of  A-defaults  should  not  increase 
appreciably  during  the  mixed  test  block.  The  schema  model  predicts  that  the  triggering  instance  should 
be  assimilated  to  the  new  category  it  causes  the  learner  to  invent,  not  to  the  "source"  category  to  which  it 
was  initially  assigned.  In  the  second  condition,  called  the  Practice  condition,  learning  should  be  reduced 
because  subjects  will  tend  to  aggregate  the  two  types  of  instances  into  a  single  category,  which  ignores 
the  correlational  structure  of  the  stimulus  set. 

Although  the  schema-triggering  theory  predicts  better  learning  of  B-defaults  in  the  Contrast 
condition,  a  larger  number  of  B-instances  actually  occur  in  the  Practice  condition.  A  total  of  four  B- 
instances  are  presented  during  the  pretraining  block  in  the  Practice  condition,  whereas  no  B-instances 
occur  prior  to  the  test  block  in  the  Contrast  condition.  The  associative  theory  cleariy  expects  better 
learning  of  Category  B  in  the  Practice  condition,  since  the  inter-feature  associations  among  the  B-defaults 
receive  more  practice  (repetitions  in  different  instances)  in  that  condition.  Moreover,  while  the  triggering 
theory  predicts  that  increasing  the  number  of  B  instances  in  the  pretraining  block  from  zero  to  four  should 
interfere  with  later  learning  of  Category  A,  increasing  the  number  of  A  instances  from  four  to  eight  is 
expected  to  have  the  opposite  effect  on  later  B-leaming.  The  associative  model  carmot  handle  this 
complex  dependence  of  transfer  effects  on  the  sequencing  and  number  of  instances  presented  from  each 
category.  If  the  predicted  results  were  obtained,  they  would  provide  strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a 
schema-triggering  process  in  unsupervised  learning. 


Method 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  40  undergraduate  students  of  San  Jose  State  University  participating  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  an  Inrtoductory  Psychology  course  requirement. 
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Procedure 

Subjects  were  tested  in  groups  for  a  single  session  of  30  to  45  minutes.  The  procedure  was  the 
same  in  most  respects  as  in  Experiment  1.  The  training  instances  were  realistic  line  drawings  of  fictitious 
insects,  presented  in  booklets  similar  to  those  used  in  Experiment  1.  The  same  instructions  were  used  as 
in  Experiment  1,  i.e.,  subjects  were  instructed  to  list  the  distinctive  properties  of  each  individual  insect, 
where  distinctive  properties  were  those  that  would  be  useful  for  distinguishing  the  current  instance  from 
others  of  the  same  general  type,  for  example,  on  a  later  multiple-choice  recognition  test.  Subjects  were 
instructed  to  list  only  those  properties  that  would  be  useful  for  identifying  an  insect  on  such  a  test,  and  to 
omit  non-distinguishing  properties  even  if  they  were  highly  prominent  or  noticeable. 


Materials 

The  same  type  of  pictorial  insect  stimuli  were  used  as  in  Experiment  1.  These  stimuli  aU  shared  a 
common  "base"  stmeture  (e.g.,  head,  thorax,  abdomen)  plus  eight  dimensions  of  variation  (attributes), 
such  as  wing  shape,  abdominal  markings,  eye  color,  etc.  Each  attribute  had  either  two  or  four  discrete 
values  (e.g.,  wings  of  different  shapes,  different  colored  eyes,  and  so  on),  depending  on  the  experimental 
condition  to  which  it  was  assigned.  Five  of  the  eight  attributes  had  two  values,  and  these  values  were 
correlated  across  instances,  such  that  the  set  was  partitioned  into  two  distinct  categories  defined  by 
contrasting  sets  of  default  attribute  values  (see  Table  2). 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


The  remaining  three  attributes  had  four  values,  two  of  which  occurred  with  equal  probability  in 
Category-A  and  the  other  two  of  which  occurred  with  equal  probability  in  instances  of  Category-B. 
These  variable  attributes  were  uncorrelated  within  each  category,  i.e.,  they  varied  independently  across 
instances  of  that  category.  A  total  of  eight  instances  could  be  generated  from  each  category  witMn  these 
constraints.  All  sixteen  possible  instances  were  presented  to  subjects  in  this  experiment 


Design 


There  were  two  between-subjects  conditions  in  this  experiment 

In  the  Contrast  condition,  instances  of  the  A-category  only  were  presented  for  the  first  eight 
trials,  followed  by  a  mixed  block  of  twelve  A-insianccs  and  twelve  B-instances.  The  first  block  of  eight 
trials  will  be  referred  to  as  the  pretraining  block,  while  the  second  block  of  24  instances  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  test  block.  The  first  instance  of  the  test  block  was  always  a  member  of  Category  B.  Instances  of 
the  two  categories  were  presented  in  a  randomly  ordered,  intermixed  sequence,  with  the  constraint  that  no 
more  than  three  instances  from  the  same  category  were  allowed  to  appear  in  a  row. 

In  the  Practice  condition,  the  eight  instances  from  the  pretraining  block  consisted  of  four  As  and 
four  Bs,  rather  than  eight  As  as  in  the  previous  condition.  The  four  instances  from  each  category  were 
selected  so  that  both  values  of  each  variable  attribute  occurred  twice,  and  none  of  the  variable  attributes 
was  correlated  with  any  of  the  others.  They  were  presented  in  a  random  order,  with  the  restrictions  that 
the  first  instance  was  a  member  of  Category-A  and  that  no  more  than  two  instances  from  the  same 
category  could  occur  in  sequence.  The  same  24-instance  test  block  was  used  as  in  the  Contrast  condition. 
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Note  that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  that  in  the  Practice  condition  four  B- 
instances  were  substituted  for  four  A-instances  presented  in  the  Contrast  condition. 


Counterbalancing 

The  counterbalancing  scheme  for  this  experiment  is  illustrated  in  Table  2,  As  shown  Table  2,  all 
the  attributes  had  four  values  in  one  condition  and  two  (correlated)  values  in  the  other,  except  for  the  first 
two  attributes.  The  first  two  attributes  were  base  defaults,  which  consisted  of  the  "wing  shape"  and  "body 
shape"  attributes  as  in  Experiment  1.  These  were  two-valued  and  correlated  in  both  conditions.  The. 
balancing  scheme  shown  in  Table  2  ensured  that  materials  effects  (e.g.,  differences  in  baseline 
prominence  of  different  attributes)  would  be  balanced  over  the  six  attributes  that  were  not  base  defaults. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  Practice  condition  in  this  experiment  was  essentially  a  replication  of  the  Mixed  condition  of 
Experiment  1.  The  results  are  displayed  in  Figure  5. 


Insert  Figure  5  about  here 


^  Compared  to  the  Mixed  condition  from  Experiment  1,  somewhat  less  learning  seems  to  have  occurred  in 
the  present  condition.  Default  listings  appear  to  decrease  slightly  over  the  course  of  the  experiment,  but 
the  decreasing  trends  are  not  statistically  significant  by  linear  contrasts  conducted  over  various  intervals 
of  trials.  Nor  were  default  listings  averaged  over  the  eight  trials  of  the  pretraining  block  lower  than  those 
averaged  over  the  twelve  subsequent  A-trials  (t(17)  =  0.07,  p  >  .50)  or  B-trials  (t(17)  *  1.51,  p  >  .10).  For 
the  base  defaults,  a  significant  difference  between  early  and  late  trials  was  obtained  in  Category  A  (t(17) 
=  2.32,p  <  .05),  but  not  in  Category  B  (t(17)  =  1.16,p  >  .10). 

Turning  to  the  difference  scores  (listing  of  defaults  subtracted  from  that  of  variables)  a  significant 
increase  occurred  over  the  first  four  instances  of  Category  A  (t(17)  =  3.71 ,  p  <  .01)  and  the  corresponding 
instances  of  Category  B  (t(17)  =  4.26,  p  <  .001).  Some  of  this  increase  was  due  to  increased  listing  of  the 
variable  attributes  of  both  categories  during  the  same  trials.  This  increase  was  significant  by  a  contrast 
analysis  for  linear  trends  over  the  first  four  instances  of  Category  A  (t(17)  =  3.35,  p  <  .01)  and  the  first 
four  instances  of  Category  B  (t(17)  =  5.31,  p  <  .001).  Following  the  first  two  pretraining  trials,  all 
difference  scores  were  positive  (i.e ,  variables  were  listed  more  often  than  defaults  throughout  most  of  the 
experiment). 

The  apparent  learning  effects  in  this  condition  appeared  smaller  than  those  from  the 
corresponding  condition  of  Experiment  1.  However,  fewer  trials  were  used  in  the  present  experiment  (32 
instead  of  40),  and  a  different  subject  population  was  sampled  (students  of  San  Jose  State  University 
instead  of  Stanford  University).  In  addition,  it  is  useful  to  compare  the  present  results  to  those  of  the 
Control  condition  from  Experiment  1,  in  which  correlated  default  values  were  lacking.  In  that  condition, 
subjects  significantly  increased  their  listing  of  two-valued  attributes  over  the  first  eight  to  ten  trials,  as 
they  became  aware  that  these  attribute  varied  independently  over  instances  and  thus  were  infonnaiive  for 
the  listing  task.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  slight  decrease  in  default  listing  observed  in  the  present  experiment 
probably  indicates  some  real  learning  of  these  defaults. 
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Without  an  uncorrelated  control  condition,  it  cannot  be  conclusively  demonstrated  that  default 
learning  occurred  in  the  Practice  condition  of  the  present  experiment.  However,  in  this  experiment  we 
were  mainly  concerned  with  differences  in  learning  between  the  Practice  and  Contrast  conditions.  As 
expected,  the  pattern  of  results  from  the  Contrast  condition  differed  sharply  from  those  of  the  Practice 
condition  (see  Figure  6). 


Insert  Figure  6  about  here 


Here,  all  the  instances  presented  during  the  pre  training  block  were  from  Category  A.  The  listing  of  both 
A-defaults  and  base  defaults  decreased  rapidly  during  this  block,  from  a  high  of  about  41  percent  (for 
defaults)  on  the  hrst  trial  to  about  6  percent  on  the  eighth  trial.  The  linear  trend  over  this  interval  was 
significant  at  the  .(X)l  level  for  both  defaults  (t(16)  =  4.60)  and  base  defaults  (t(16)  =  S.14).  During  the 
same  trials  subjects  increased  their  listing  of  variable  attributes  from  3S  to  73  percent  (t(16)  =  3.91,  p  < 
.01).  A  significant  linear  trend  was  also  observed  for  the  difference  scores  over  this  interval  (t(16)  =  5.23, 
p  <  .(X)l).  In  sum,  the  same  rapid  learning  of  A*norms  that  occurred  in  the  Blocked  condition  of 
Experiment  1  was  observed  in  the  Contrast  condition  of  the  present  experiment 

Following  the  pretraining  block,  a  large  increase  in  default  listing  occurred  when  the  first  B- 
instance  was  presented,  from  6  percent  on  the  previous  A-trial  to  S3  percent  on  the  first  B-trial  (t(16)  = 
S.37,  p  <  .001).  The  same  effect  was  apparent  in  the  listing  of  base  defaults  (t(16)  =  8.17,  p  <  .001). 
Following  this  initial  reaction,  listing  of  B-defauits  decreased  rapidly  on  subsequent  trials.  Most  of  this 
decrease  occurred  between  the  first  and  second  B-instance  (t(16)  =  S.lO.p  <  .001),  with  much  less  change 
in  the  learning  function  occurring  thereafter.  The  same  was  true  of  the  base  defoults  (t(16) »  3.06,  p  < 
.01),  although  listing  of  these  attributes  remained  higher  than  those  of  the  defaults;  his  difference 
probably  reflects  subjects*  continuing  use  of  these  highly  prominent  features  to  indicate  the  category 
membership  of  each  instance  during  the  mixed  test  block.  Overall,  default  learning  during  this  block 
appeared  at  least  as  rapid  as  the  learning  of  A-defaults  that  had  occurred  during  the  pretraining  block,  and 
showed  no  evidence  of  interference  from  the  preceding  block  of  A-instances. 

Following  the  first  B-instance  in  the  test  block,  listing  of  A-defaults  also  increased  by  a  small 
amount  (about  12  percent);  this  increase  was  statistically  significant  at  the  .05  level  (t(16)  =  2.40).  This 
elevated  reponding  continued  on  the  second  B-instance  of  the  test  block,  and  then  tapered  off  over  the 
new  few  trials  (see  Figure  6).  Despite  their  temporary  elevation,  listing  of  A-defaults  on  this  trial  was 
still  substantially  less  than  that  of  the  B-dcfaults  on  the  first  B-trial  (by  about  32  percent,  t(16)  =  3.13,  p  < 
.01).  This  pattern  of  results  seems  to  indicate  that  presenting  the  first  B-instance  did  have  some  effect  on 
the  default  norms  of  Categoiy-A,  contrary  to  our  original  predictions.  However,  subsequent  B-instances 
apparently  did  not  affect  A-norms  (i.e.,  they  did  not  increase  listing  of  A-defaults)  suggesting  that  they 
were  assimilated  only  to  the  newly-invented  schema  for  Category  B,  as  predicted  by  the  schema  theory. 

An  important  prediction  of  the  schema-triggering  theory  was  that  B-defaults  should  be  learned 
more  rapidly  following  a  block  of  pure  A-instanccs  than  following  a  mixed  block  composed  of  both  A 
and  B-instances.  This  result  was  predicted  due  to  the  greater  initial  learning  of  A-defaults  that  would 
occur  in  the  first  condition,  which  favors  the  triggering  of  a  new  schema  at  the  first  B-instantre.  The  result 
was  expected  despite  the  larger  number  of  B-instances  presented  to  subjects  in  the  Practice  condition,  i.e., 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  inter-feature  associations  of  Category  B  received  more  repetition  in  that 
condition.  Consistent  with  this  prediction,  B-dcfaults  were  learned  much  more  rapidly  and  completely  in 
the  Contrast  condition  than  in  the  Practice  condition.  On  the  first  B-trial  in  the  test  block  of  the  Contrast 
condition,  default  listing  was  significantly  higher  than  on  the  corresponding  trial  of  the  Practice  condition 
(t(33)  =  2.05,  p  <  .05).  This  reflects  the  greater  surprisingness  of  those  attributes  in  that  condition:  the  B- 
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values  would  have  been  considered  default  violations  by  subjects  in  the  Contrast  condition,  while  many 
subjects  in  the  Practice  condition  would  have  merely  regarded  them  as  routine  values  of  familiar  variable 
attributes.  Following  the  first  B-trial,  default  listing  for  the  next  eleven  B-instances  was  lower  in  the 
Contrast  condition  than  in  the  Practice  condition  (by  an  average  of  18  percent,  t(33)  =  2.76,  p  <  .01). 

The  pattern  for  base  defaults  was  similar  to  that  for  defaults,  except  that  listing  of  these  attributes 
did  not  show  as  much  decrease  over  trials  as  did  other  defaults.  Base  default  listing  was  significantly 
higher  in  the  Contrast  condition  for  the  first  B-instance  of  the  test  block  (t(33)  =  2. 16,  p  <  .05).  Following 
this,  however,  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups  in  their  listing  of  these 
attributes  (t(33)  =  0.54).  This  probably  reflects  subjects’  tendency  to  continue  listing  base  defaults  to 
indicate  the  instances’  category  membership  in  the  mixed  test  block  of  the  Contrast  condition. 

The  listing  of  variable  attributes  was  approximately  the  same  in  the  two  groups  (t(33)  =  1.04,  p  > 
.10).  Thus,  the  pattern  of  results  for  the  difference  scores  simply  mirrored  those  for  the  defaults,  and  will 
not  be  discussed  separately. 

Although  subjects  in  the  Practice  condition  saw  a  larger  number  of  B-instances  than  did  subjects 
in  the  Contrast  condition,  learning  of  B-defaults  in  that  condition  suffered  fiom  negative  transfer  due  to 
the  four  preceding  A  instances  (compared  to  the  learning  that  would  have  occurred  had  only  B-instances 
been  presented  during  the  pretraining  block).  Importantly,  this  interference  cannot  have  occurred  at  the 
level  of  inter-feature  associations  (or  explicit  correlational  rules),  because  in  that  case  the  amount  of 
interference  from  the  A-category  should  have  increased  direedy  with  the  number  of  A-instances  in  the 
pretraining  block,  and  thus  have  been  greater  in  the  Contrast  condition  than  in  the  Practice  condition.  By 
contrast,  increasing  the  number  of  A  instances  from  four  to  eight  eliminated  their  interference  on 
subsequent  B-leaming.  The  interference  in  the  Practice  condition  is  explained  by  the  schema-triggering 
theory  as  due  to  inadequate  learning  of  A-defaults  prior  to  encountering  the  first  B-instance.  causing 
subjects  to  aggregate  both  types  of  instances  into  a  single  category.  Contrary  to  an  associative 
interference  hypothesis,  increasing  the  number  of  A-instances  can  either  facilitate  or  interfere  with  later 
learning  of  B-defaults.  depending  on  how  the  manipulation  affects  the  schema-triggering  process  (i.e.,  the 
probability  that  triggering  will  occur  at  any  given  point  in  the  sequence). 

While  our  results  show  that  the  learning  of  B-norms  was  apparendy  unimpaired  by  prior  A- 
leaming  in  the  Contrast  condidon.  there  did  appear  to  be  a  temporary  effect  on  A-norms  due  to  presenting 
the  first  B-instance.  i.e.,  listing  of  A-defaults  increased  for  several  instances  following  the  presentation  of 
the  first  B-instance.  By  contrast,  we  expected  that  the  B-instance  would  trigger  the  invention  of  a  new 
category  (which  apparendy  occurred),  and  that  the  instance  would  be  assimilated  only  to  the  new  category 
and  would  not  affect  listings  for  later  instances  of  the  source  category  (A).  One  explanation  for  the 
increase  is  that  while  the  first  B-instance  triggered  a  new  category  as  expected,  the  instance  could  have 
been  assimilated  both  to  this  new  category  and  to  Category-A.  The  new  category  would  then  provide  a 
better  match  to  subsequent  B-instanccs  than  would  Category  A,  so  for  these  later  instances  only  the  new 
B  category  would  be  evoked.  Meanwhile,  the  A  norms  would  gradually  return  to  previous  levels  as 
subsequent  A-instances  were  assimilated.  The  only  difference  between  this  account  and  the  schema¬ 
triggering  model  presented  above  is  that  it  assumes  that  instances  are  always  assimilated  to  the  category 
to  which  they  were  first  assigned.  If  an  instance  is  also  sufficiently  novel  to  trigger  a  new  category,  then 
it  will  be  assimilated  to  that  new  category  as  well. 
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Experiments 

This  experiment  was  a  modification  of  Experiment  2  designed  to  further  investigate  schema¬ 
triggering  in  unsupervised  learning.  The  patterns  of  transfer  (i.e.,  how  the  two  categories  interfere  with  or 
facilitate  each  other’s  learning)  in  this  experiment  were  expected  to  provide  further  evidence  requiring  the 
existence  of  a  schema-triggering  process.  In  particular,  the  present  experiment  investigated  the  effect  of 
initially  over-aggregating  two  contrast  categories  into  a  single  class  on  subjects’  ability  to  eventually 
acquire  the  correct  category-level  discriminations. 

All  the  conditions  in  this  experiment  resembled  the  Contrast  condition  of  Experiment  2,  except 
that  the  series  of  same-category  instances  in  the  pretraining  block  was  preceded  by  a  single  instance  from 
the  contrasting  category.  In  the  Contrast  condition  of  Experiment  2,  eight  instances  of  Category  A  were 
presented  in  a  row  prior  to  a  mixed  block  consisting  of  both  A-  and  B-instances.  Tnese  eight  instances 
were  sufficient  for  most  subjects  to  learn  strong  A-defauIts  prior  to  encountering  the  first  B-instance, 
causing  a  new  schema  to  be  triggered  upon  seeing  the  B-instance.  In  the  present  experiment,  rather  than 
presenting  all  A-instances  during  the  pretraining  block,  a  single  A-instance  was  presented  during  the  first 
trial  followed  by  a  series  of  B-instances  (by  convention,  we  always  refer  to  the  first-presented  category  in 
the  training  sequence  as  Category  A).  The  main  independent  variable  in  this  experiment  was  the  number 
of  B-instances  that  followed  the  first  A-instance  in  the  pretraining  block;  one  group  of  su’ojects  had  four 
B-instances  in  this  series,  a  second  group  had  eight,  and  a  third  group  had  twelve  B-instances.  Following 
this  pretraining  block,  a  mixed  block  of  both  A-  and  B-instances,  similar  to  that  of  Experiment  2,  was 
presented  for  the  next  thirteen  trials. 

The  objective  of  presenting  instances  from  two  different  categories  on  the  first  two  trials  was  to 
cause  as  many  subjects  as  possible  to  aggregate  the  two  categories  together  at  the  start  of  training.  Since 
Category  A  was  presented  first,  the  aggregate  norms  should  have  initially  been  dominated  by  the  values 
of  that  A-instance.  As  subsequent  B-instances  were  presented,  however,  the  consistent  features  of  that 
category  should  have  gradually  outcompeted  and  dominated  the  contrasting  A-values  in  the  aggregate 
norms.  If  sufficient  B-instances  occurred  in  this  series,  the  B-values  would  be  learned  as  defaults  of  the 
combined  category,  so  that  presenting  a  second  A-instance  would  trigger  a  new  schema  to  accommodate 
it  The  result  woidd  be  rapid  learning  of  both  A-  and  B-categories  during  the  subsequent  mixed  block. 

By  contrast,  if  fewer  B-instances  were  presented  prior  to  the  second  A,  the  probability  of 
triggering  a  new  category  should  be  reduced.  This  reduction  would  result  from  the  relatively  high 
residual  strengths  of  the  A-values  in  the  aggregate  norms,  which  would  lessen  the  perceived  disparity 
between  those  norms  and  the  features  of  the  second  A-instance.  If  subjects  failed  to  dis-aggregate  the  two 
categories  (i.e.,  did  not  create  a  separate  schema  for  Category  A),  then  their  attribute  listings  in  the  mixed 
block  should  show  reduced  learning  of  the  default  values  of  both  categories.  In  sum,  the  existence  of  a 
schema-triggering  process  would  imply  that  increasing  the  number  of  B-instances  in  the  pretraining  series 
would  increase  increase  the  subsequent  learning  of  both  categories. 

A  simple  associative  model  lacking  a  schema-triggering  process  would  predict  a  somewhat 
different  pattern  of  results.  Such  models  expect  that  increasing  the  number  of  B-instances  in  pretraining 
should  increase  later  B-leaming,  consistent  with  the  triggering  hypothesis.  However,  the  associative 
theory  expects  that  this  manipulation  would  also  decrease  later  A-leaming  due  to  negative  transfer  at  the 
level  of  inter-feature  associations.  In  general,  the  associative  theory  predicts  that  transfer  effects  will  be 
consistent  in  shength  and  direction  (positive  or  negative).  For  example,  if  presenting  a  single  A-instance 
interferes  with  learning  the  defaults  of  subsequent  B-insiances,  as  both  theories  predict,  then  presenting 
four  to  twelve  B-instances  should  greatly  reduce  default  learning  in  subsequent  As. 
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In  addition  to  providing  another  test  of  schema-triggering,  the  present  experiment  may  also 
provide  an  estimate  of  how  many  instances  from  one  a  category  must  be  presented  to  overcome  initial 
aggregation  with  its  contrast  category,  at  least  within  the  present  attribute  listing  set-up.  In  the  Blocked 
condition  of  Experiment  1  and  the  Contrast  condition  of  Experiment  2,  both  of  which  were  favorable  for 
schema-triggering  and  rapid  default  learning,  about  three  to  five  instances  were  required  to  fully  learn  a 
category’s  defaults.  The  present  situation  should  be  less  favorable  for  rapid  category  learning,  due  to 
aggregation  of  the  two  categories  at  the  start  of  training.  Thus,  a  larger  number  of  instances  should  be 
required  to  learn  the  category  to  asymptote  and  cause  triggering  when  a  contrasting  stimulus  is  presented. 
Presumably,  the  degree  of  learning  at  the  end  of  the  pretraining  block  (the  difference  between  variable 
and  default  listings)  should  predict  learning  of  both  categories  during  the  following  mixed  block. 


Method 


Subjects 

The  subjects  were  36  undergraduate  students  of  Stanford  University  participating  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  an  Introductory  Psychology  course  requiremenL 


Procedure 

The  procedures  for  this  experiment  were  essentially  the  same  of  those  of  the  previous  two 
experiments.  Subjects  were  tested  for  a  single  half-hour  session  in  groups  of  eight  to  tetL  They  were 
given  test  booklets  similar  to  those  of  the  other  experiments,  and  allowed  to  complete  the  listing  task  at 
their  own  pace.  The  listing  instructions  were  identical  to  those  used  in  Experiments  1  and  2. 


Materials  and  Design 

The  stimuli  in  this  experiment  were  the  same  pictorial  insect  stimuli  used  in  the  last  two 
experiments.  These  were  divided  into  categories  on  the  same  basis  as  the  stimuli  in  Experiment  2.  The 
stimulus  set  was  partitioned  into  categories  on  the  basis  of  perfectly  correlated  values  on  five  binary 
attributes.  The  remairung  three  attributes  varied  independently  over  two  values,  different  for  the  two 
categories.  The  design  shown  in  Table  2  for  Experiment  2  was  also  utie  for  the  present  study. 

The  main  difference  between  this  experiment  and  Experiment  2  was  the  order  in  which  training 
instances  from  the  two  categories  were  presented.  The  first  instance  was  always  different  from  the 
second;  following  the  conventions  of  previous  experiments,  we  refer  to  the  instance  presented  first  as 
belonging  to  Category  A.  The  following  N  instances  were  from  Category  B;  the  number  N  of  instances 
in  this  series  was  the  independent  variable  in  this  experiment.  These  first  N-hl  instances  (one  A-instance 
plus  N  B-instances)  were  referred  to  as  the  pretraining  block.  Following  this  pretraining  block  was  a 
mixed  block  consisting  of  seven  As  and  six  Bs  presented  in  random  order  (with  the  constraint  that  no 
more  than  two  instances  of  the  same  category  could  occur  in  a  row).  This  was  referred  to  as  the  test 
block. 


Each  of  the  sixteen  possible  instances  from  this  set  was  presented  at  least  once  in  this  experiment, 
and  instances  were  selected  for  a  second  or  third  presentation  such  that  each  value  of  the  variable 
attributes  appeared  an  equal  number  of  times.  As  in  Experiment  2,  two  different  stimulus  sets  were 
generated  such  that  assignment  of  default  or  variable  status  to  a  given  attribute  was  balanced  across  the 
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experiment  as  a  whole;  this  balancing  was  depicted  in  Table  2.  For  both  of  these  stimulus  sets,  booklets 
were  instructed  such  that  one  category  of  insects  took  on  the  role  of  Category  A  (i.e.,  was  presented 
first)  for  a  given  group  of  subjects  while  another  group  received  booklets  in  which  the  other  category  was 
presented  first  Crossing  the%  two  balancing  factors  (the  stimulus  set  used  and  the  order  in  which 
categories  were  presented)  with  the  three  levels  of  the  N  variable  (number  of  B-instances  in  the 
pretraining  series)  yielded  a  total  of  twelve  groups.  Three  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  each 
group,  for  a  total  of  36  subjects  in  this  experiment. 


Results  and  Discussion 

The  main  data  for  this  experiment  Gisting  of  variables  minus  that  of  defaults  for  the  three 
conditions)  are  shown  in  Figure  7. 


Insert  Ftgure  7  about  here 


As  Figure  7  shows,  there  is  evidence  for  learning  of  both  categories  in  all  three  conditions  of  this 
experiment  Starting  with  Category  B,  default  listing  decreased  over  trials  during  the  pretimning  block  in 
all  conditions.  The  decreasing  liriear  trends  in  default  listing  were  significant  over  fire  N  trials  in  the 
block  for  the  N=4  and  N=12  ctmditions  (t(ll)  =  3.1S,  p  <  .01  and  t(ll) »  3.20,  p  <  .01,  respectively),  but 
not  over  the  Idock  as  a  whole  for  the  N=8  condirion  (t(ll)  =  1.22,  p  >  .10).  However,  the  decrease  was 
significant  over  the  first  3  trials  of  pretraining  for  the  N=8  condition  (t(l  1)  =  3.00,  p  <  .02). 

The  difference  scores  increased  significantly  during  the  pretraining  block  for  Category  B  in  all 
three  conditions  (t(l  1)  =  4.66,  p  <  .001  for  N=4;  (t(l  1)  =  6.70,  p  <  .001  for  Ns8;  and  (t(l  1)  *  5.64,  p  < 
.001  for  Nsl2).  The  difference  scores  show  mote  learning  than  the  defaults  oecause  they  count  both  fire 
increased  listing  of  variables  and  the  decreased  listing  of  defaults  that  occurred  during  this  block.  This 
increase  was  significant  in  all  three  conditions  (i(l  1)  =  3.99,  p  <  .01  for  N=4:  t(ll)  =  6.74,  p  <  .001  for 
N=8;  t(l  1)  =  4.91,  p  <  .001  for  N=12). 

Default  listings  tended  to  increase  somewhat  (and  learning  scores  to  decrease  correspondingly) 
for  B*instances  during  the  following  test  block .  Comparing  average  default  listing  for  the  test  block  vrith 
that  of  the  last  two  B-instances  in  the  pretraining  block,  a  marginal  increase  in  listings  was  observed  in 
N=4  (t(ll)  =  1.90,  p  <  .10),  a  significant  increase  in  N=12  (i(l  1)  =  2.68,  p  <  .05),  and  a  non-significant 
increase  in  N=8  (t(ll)  =  1.42,  p  >  .10).  However,  the  listing  of  defaults  remained  far  below  that  of 
variables  during  this  block  (t(l  1)  =  5.64,  p  <  .001  for  N=4;  t(l  1)  =  5.09,  p  <  .001  for  N=8;  and  t(l  1)  = 
7.76,  p  <  .(Xll  for  N=12).  This  indicates  that  the  learning  of  B-defaults  that  occurred  during  pretraining 
transferred  to  the  test  block,  and  was  not  merely  due  to  temporary  habituation  to  a  series  of  repeated 
values. 


The  listing  of  A  defaults  also  declined  significantly  over  trials  in  condition  N=12  (t(ll)  =  2.86,  p 
<  .02),  neariy  significantly  in  N=4  (t(l  1)  =  1 .76. p  <  .12),  and  non-significantly  in  N=8  (t{ll)  =  0.19, p  > 
.20).  Variable  listing  increased  significantly  for  Category  A  in  all  three  conditions,  but  orfiy  over  the  first 
three  instances  (t(ll)  =  3.38,p  <  .01  for  N=4;  t(ll)  =  5.70,p  <  .001  forN=8;  and  t(ll)  =  5.63,p  <  .001 
for  N=12).  Difference  scores  also  increased  over  the  eight  A-instances  in  all  three  conditions  (t(ll)  = 
4.68,  p  <  .001  for  N=4;  t(l  1)  =  05,  p  <  .001  for  N=8;  and  1(1 1)  =  7.54,  p  <  .001  for  N=12). 
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The  primary  aim  of  this  experiment  was  to  compare  learning  among  the  three  groups,  and  show 
that  a  longer  series  of  B-instances  in  the  pretraining  block  would  cause  better  learning  of  both  categories 
in  the  test  block.  As  in  Experiment  2,  the  lack  of  an  unconelated  control  condition  in  this  experiment 
weakened  the  within-groups  results  as  evidence  for  category  learning  in  the  individual  conditions.  That 
is,  it  is  possible  that  the  higher  listing  of  variables  than  defaults  in  some  conditions  simply  reflected 
subjects’  preference  to  list  four-valued  rather  than  two-valued  attributes.  However,  comparing  data  from 
the  present  study  to  the  uncorrelated  Control  condition  in  Experiment  1  supports  the  conclusion  that 
corrdational  learning  probably  occurred  in  all  three  groups  in  this  experiment  Recall  that  listing  of 
uncorrelated  attributes  with  both  two  and  four  values  increased  significantly  over  trials  in  Experiment  1, 
in  contrast  to  the  gradually  decreasing  pattern  of  default  listing  in  the  present  experiment  If  subjects  in 
this  experiment  were  listing  variables  more  often  than  defaults  only  because  the  former  had  more  possible 
values,  listing  of  both  types  of  attributes  should  have  increased  over  trials  as  in  Experiment  1.  The  fact 
that  default  listing  tended  to  decrease  in  this  experiment  argues  for  real  category  learning  in  the  present 
experimenL 

We  now  turn  to  the  between-groups  analyses  and  to  the  specific  tests  of  our  theoretical 
hypotheses.  The  main  predictimi  derived  from  the  schema-triggering  hypothesis  was  that  increasing  the 
number  of  B  instances  during  the  pretraining  block  should  increase  learning  of  both  categories  in  the 
following  mixed  block.  This  was  expected  because  increasing  the  number  of  B  instances  ^uld  increase 
the  relative  strength  of  B-values  in  the  aggregated  norms,  while  decreasing  the  relative  strength  of 
residual  A-values  from  the  first  trial.  This,  in  turn,  should  increase  the  probability  of  triggering  a  new 
schema  when  tte  next  A-instance  was  encountered,  because  the  A-values  would  have  low  strengths  in  die 
aggregated  norms  and  hence  should  appear  relatively  surprising  with  respea  to  those  norms.  Once  the 
categories  were  ^s-aggregated  by  this  triggering,  default  learning  could  occur  ra{ridly  for  each. 

These  expectations  were  largely  borne  out,  with  one  qualification.  We  originally  expected  that 
the  degree  of  learning  would  vary  monotonically  with  the  length  of  tte  pretraining  blociL  Le..  that 
learning  would  be  greater  in  the  N:sl2  group  than  for  N=8.  and  greater  in  N=8  than  in  Na4.  While 
learning  did  tend  to  be  higher  in  amdition  Nsl2  than  in  the  other  two  conditions,  learning  in  N=8  was 
not  greater  than  that  in  N=4;  if  anything,  it  tended  to  be  slightly  less.  Thus,  increasing  the  prmaining 
block  from  N=4  to  N=8  did  not  improve  learning,  but  increasing  it  to  N=12  did. 

Turning  to  statistical  comparisons,  default  listing  for  category  A  was  significantly  less  in  N=12 
than  in  N=8,  t(22)  =  2.23,  p  <  .05.  The  difference  was  also  significant  for  the  difference  sorres,  t(22)  = 
2.85,  p  <  .01.  Although  A-defaults  were  listed  less  often  in  N=12  than  in  N=4  (by  7.6%),  and  die  learning 
scores  are  higher  in  N=12  (by  10%),  neither  of  these  comparisons  attained  conventional  levels  of 
statistical  reliability  (t(22)  =  0.76  and  t(22)  =  0.95,  respectively).  Learning  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
higher  in  N=4  than  in  N=8,  as  noted  previously,  but  these  differences  also  failed  to  teach  statistical 
significance  (1(22)  =  1.40  for  defaults  and  t(22)  =  1.56  for  variables,  both  p-values  >  .10).  When  the  data 
from  conditions  N=4  and  N=8  were  pooled,  the  comparison  between  difference  scores  in  this  combined 
condition  and  in  N=12  was  marginally  significant  (t(34)  =  2.02,  p  <  .10). 

Comparisons  of  Category  B  learning  showed  a  similar  ordering  of  conditions  as  did  those  of 
Category  A.  Within  the  pretraining  block,  learning  appeared  greater  in  N=12  than  in  N=8  and  N=4,  but 
not  greater  in  N=8  than  in  N=4.  Comparing  ilie  final  trial  of  the  pretraining  block  in  each  condition, 
default  listing  was  significantly  less  in  N=12  than  in  N=8  (t(22)  =  2.27,  p  <  .05)  and  in  N=4  (t(22)  =  2.24, 
p  <  .05),  but  there  was  no  difference  between  N=8  and  N=4  (t(22)  =  0.81.  p  >  .25).  The  difference  scores 
showed  the  same  ordering  of  learning,  although  the  effects  were  somewhat  weaker  than  those  shown  by 
the  defaults.  Difference  scores  on  the  last  pretraining  trial  were  marginally  greater  in  N=12  than  in  N=8 
(t(22)  =  2.06,  p  <  .10),  non-significantly  greater  in  N=12  than  in  N=4  (t(22)  =  1.47,  p  >  .10),  with  no 
significant  difference  between  N=8  and  N=4  (t(22)  =  0.75,  p  >  .20). 
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Turning  to  the  test  block.  B  learning  was  again  higher  in  N=12  and  lower  in  the  other  two 
conditions.  Averaged  over  the  six  B-instanccs  in  the  test  block,  these  effects  were  statistically  significant 
for  the  difference  scores  but  not  for  default  listings  alone.  Difference  scores  for  N=12  exceeded  those  of 
N=8  by  27%,  a  significant  difference  (t(22)  =  2.14.  p  <  .05).  In  addition,  difference  scores  were  22% 
higher  in  N=12  than  in  N=4,  a  marginally  significant  effect  (i(22)  =  1.73,  p  <  .10).  No  significant 
difference  was  obtained  between  N=4  and  N=8  (i(22)  =  0.41).  When  N=4  and  N=8  were  pooled  together 
into  a  single  corvlition.  difference  scores  in  this  condition  were  significantly  less  than  those  in  the  N=12 
condition  (t(34)  =  2.28,  p  <  .05). 

Although  learning  in  the  N=12  condition  was  hi^ier  than  that  of  the  other  two  grDiq)s  in  this 
experiment,  it  still  did  not  appear  as  high  as  in  the  test  block  of  the  Contrast  conditirm  finm  Experiment  2. 
Jn  that  ctmditioi.  all  instances  presented  during  the  pietraining  Uock  were  members  of  the  same  category, 
and  thus  there  was  no  initial  aggregation  of  categories  for  subjects  to  unlearn.  Although  listing  of 
defaults  rose  during  the  fir^  part  of  the  test  block  for  both  categories  in  that  eiqieiiment.  they  declined  to 
near  their  original  levels  very  quickly,  within  two  or  three  trials.  Although  the  validity  of  direct 
comparisons  between  these  two  experiments  is  questionable  because  different  subject  populatkms  were 
sampled,  it  ^rpeais  that  less  learning  occurred  during  the  test  block  of  Etqreriment  3.  even  in  the  N=12 
gioiq).  Appar^y,  a  angle  A-instance  presented  before  as  many  as  twelve  B-instaiKes  was  enou^  to 
interfisre  somewhat  with  later  discrimination  of  the  two  categories.  This  is  a  suijMiai^y  strong  negative 
effect,  and  additional  research  is  ne^ed  to  further  explicate  these  powerful  tiansfin'  effects  and  die 
conditions  under  which  they  are  likely  to  occur. 

Overall,  diese  results  are  consistent  with  the  schema-triggering  Itypothess  but  not  widi  the  ooe- 
piocess  associative  model,  since  the  latter  cannot  account  for  the  increased  A-leaming  that  occurred  due 
to  increasing  the  number  of  preceding  B-instances.  However,  neither  theory  provides  any  sim{de 
explanaritm  for  why  learning  ^uld  have  been  less  in  N=8  than  in  N=4.  Perfarpt  die  most  plausible 
imeii»etati(m  of  these  results  is  that  no  real  diffeientes  exists  btitweoi  N=4  and  N=8.  only  between 
these  two  condiritms  and  N=12.  Although  N=8  appeared  to  ^w  sli^idy  less  >attring  in  some 
comparisons  than  N=4.  nmie  of  these  comparisons  were  statistically  sigruficam.  Moreover,  if  learning  is 
traced  over  the  first  eight  trials  of  the  N=12  group,  aiKi  compared  to  learning  observed  during  the 
corresponding  trials  of  the  N=8  group,  more  learning  seemed  to  occur  in  N=I2.  For  examjde,  die  second 
four  instances  in  this  block  showed  significandy  lower  default  listings  than  the  first  four  in  h^l2  (t(ll)  = 
2JSl,p<  .05),  but  not  in  N=8  (t(l  1)  =  0.90,  p  >  .20).  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  poor  learning  observed  in 
condition  N=8  was  to  some  degree  a  random  effect 

Nevertheless,  the  {xesent  results  raise  the  possibility  of  a  "threshold"  effect  for  triggering  new 
categories,  which  in  this  particular  experiment  occurred  between  the  ei^ith  and  the  twelfth  B-instances. 
What  would  be  the  implicaticMis  of  such  a  threshold  for  the  adequacy  schema-triggering  as  a  general 
explanation  of  learning  from  both  blocked  and  mixed  sequences?  I^ssibly,  subjects  might  use  schema¬ 
triggering  to  speed  their  category  learning  when  conditions  arc  favorable  for  such  triggering  to  occur,  but 
also  track  feature  correlations  to  learn  categories  more  slowly  when  conditirms  for  triggering  are 
unfavorable.  This  issue  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 
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General  Discussion 

These  three  experimetus  shovkt:d  pou^riul  eficcis  of  ite  sequencing  of  training  instatues  (m 
unsupervised  learning.  In  ^me  cases,  learning  of  a  caicgoiy  was  improvol  the  greater  the  number  of 
instances  present»i  from  that  category.  For  example,  in  Experiment  1  learning  of  both  categories 
increased  with  number  of  instaitcss  for  both  Blocked  and  Mi.xed  training  ^quent^  In  Expeiimerx  2. 
adding  A-instaiKes  to  the  pretraining  block  (changing  it  from  fimr  As  and  four  Bs  to  ei^  As)  increased 
the  level  of  A-leaming  in  the  ^bseqt^m  test  block.  And  in  Erqreriment  3.  adding  B  iiKtanoes  to  the 
{HCtiaining  block  (Increasing  fiom  four  to  tw^ve)  tmptovni  B-ctefault  kaming  in  the  test  Mode 
Smnoimes.  however,  leanung  was  actually  redtsed  by  increasing  the  immberofittsanoes  presented  fiom 
a  given  category.  This  seemingly  paraioxical  effect  oomned  in  Experimem  2  vidioi  adding  B^nstances 
to  the  pretraining  Mode  (dianging  it  from  a  fnirc  block  of  A-irtstances  to  a  mured  Idock  cotwaining 
instances  of  both  cat^oties)  decreased  larer  B-leaming  m  the  test  Uock. 

A  smilarimeracdrm  with  requendng  was  observed  fix- transfer  effects.  Fm-exanqde.CttegKyA 
leanni^  in  Etqperiment  1  was  greatly  mhiced  by  inter^jerang  the  A  trainii^  members  of 

Csatgary  B  (Blodred  vs  Mixed  amditim^).  an  e.xamide  of  negative  trance,  fit  Experimetx  2.  bodt 
n^aive  and  positive  transfer  between  the  categories  was  (^iserved.  Addii^  A-instanccs  to  chaa^  a 
mixed  pretraining  Mod:  to  a  pure  A  Mock  improved  sibsequem  kanm^  of  can^oiy  B.  a  demanstration 
ofptKitivetraisfer.  Bycamast.addi[^B-instsicesmchai^apareAbiocktoamuredbiockof  Asand 
Bs  had  a  strong  n^aive  effect  on  the  leamlr^  scores  of  subsoiaent  A  instances.  Expeiiment  3  also 
provided  examjdes  of  bodi  n^Mive  and  positive  tran^.  Adding  B-instantres  lo  the  taatait^  blodt 
improved  laser  A  kaming,  a  positive  effe^  But  if  we  compae  the  panem  lesahs  in  Expounent  3  to 
those  in  Etqieiiment  2.  it  ^ipears  diat  adtfing  a  A*instaooe  pikv  to  even  a  futy  loiy  series  of  B> 

instances  exerted  sigmficaiEirnetference  on  hag  kamiig:  of  bodiBs  and  As.  TfaQS.leaimt9indkNsl2 
cooditioo  of  Eaqtetimenc  3  appeared  poorer  tlm  that  of  the  Cmtrast  oomfifion  in  Etqxiimenc  2.  even 
ihoi^  a  l(»ger  Uock  of  same-cat^tty  instances  was  preseraed  in  the  former  eiqietimeni.  The 
difference  was  the  singk  instance  of  the  ocmtiast  cra^ory  hreated  «  the  b^rsung  die  series  in 
Expetunaa3. 

We  argue  that  simile  feanue-asoct^r  models  are  und^  vo  accommodaie  these  seemingly 
comrarfictory  effects,  and  a  moikl  with  an  exi^dt  schema-trig^rir^  {socess  is  required.  Simpk 
assodative  models  require  simile  effects;  for  example,  incre^ng  die  mimba^  of  instances  from  a  given 
category  should  incre^  (or  a  lea^  not  (kcreare)  learning  of  that  c^goty.  sid  transfo’  effects  boween 
cate^Hies  riiould  be  cmmstently  positive  or  negathre.  WTihin  the  sdimna  modd,  by  comrast,  our 
sequencing  manifwlatirMis  and  their  smnetimes  oxur^iicu^-  clfects  are  i»(fily  imerinted  as  rimj^ 
manipuladoiK  of  triggerir^  {xobalxlity.  Thus,  the  triggering  moikd  can  accommodaie  die  psrem  of 
results  oteainoi  in  these  experimous  whereas  the  simple  a^iciative  nKxkl  is  strongly  discrnliiro  by 
these  results. 

One  question  tlm  has  receive  little  discussion  so  far  is  Ixiw  ^mna-triggerii^  exphuns  the 
learning  that  did  orxur  fimn  mixed  training  sequerures  in  these  expetimei^  If  ICM^  series  of  instance 
from  the  same  category  are  required  for  scimna-trig^ring  to  occur,  dren  how  (ke  the  dieory  mqdmn 
learning  in  urddodred  tXHulitions  where  mdi  ^}ucix^  do  iKX  occur?  One  possOriliiy  is  diat  caregorks 
are  distinguidied  by  schona-ttiggering  when  coiKlitims  arc  favoraide  for  siudi  triggerii^  to  oomr.  but 
that  stm{de  learning  of  iiucr-fcaturc  asodaiiwis  is  the  modmusm  for  kmning  when  cmdinoiis  are 
unfavoratde  fin-  stKh  triggering.  .According  to  this  hypothesis,  subjoas  do  accumulae  infimnation  abtxit 
inter-feature  conelaticuK  as  they  Icam  suoxssivc  training  irmanexs.  so  dial  condroond  panems  will 
everaually  be  learned  regardless  of  scquoKC.  However,  this  {Hocess  wxmld  be  skw  relative  to  die  modi 
faster  leamhig  tlm  orxurs  when  sibjccts  can  cxfdiddy  ^paiatc  the  axe^Kks  fiom  dre  start  and  kam  the 
defsdis  of  eadi  wiihmn  irmferexe  frcmi  die  edrer.  Inis  stdution  ui  the  problem  of  kanai^  fiom  mured 
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sequences  argues  that  there  may  be  "strong"  and  "weak"  forces  in  unsupervised  learning,  with  the  strong 
force  (triggering  of  discrete  schemas)  producing  more  rapid  learning  and  requiring  less  information  be 
maintained  in  memory  (it  only  requires  tracking  frequencies  of  individual  values,  rather  than  co¬ 
occurrence  frequencies  for  all  possible  pairs  of  values),  but  also  requiring  fairly  specific  conditions  for  its 
occurrence. 

A  second  hypothesis  assumes  that  triggering  of  novel  schemas  can  occur  probabilistically  in  a 
mixed  training  sequence,  but  that  the  probability  of  this  occurring  at  any  particular  point  in  the  sequence 
is  relatively  low.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  all  category  discrimination  occurs  as  a  discrete,  all-or- 
none  event  (triggering),  followed  by  a  process  of  adjusting  continuous  strength  values  within  each 
category.  When  a  blocked  sequence  is  employed,  most  subjects  can  be  induced  to  trigger  new  schemas  at 
the  same  point  in  training,  e.g.,  at  the  first  B-instance  presented  after  a  pure  block  of  A-instances.  When  a 
mixed  sequence  is  employed,  triggering  may  occur  at  different  points  in  training  for  different  subjects. 
Some  subjects  might  discriminate  between  categories  virtually  from  the  start  of  training,  others  might  do 
so  later  in  the  sequence,  and  stiU  others  might  fail  to  do  so  by  the  end  of  a  given  training  session.  The 
data  from  such  a  process,  averaged  over  a  group  of  subjects,  would  show  much  the  same  pattern  of 
apparently  gradual  learning  predicted  by  a  single-process  associative  theory. 

If  this  position  is  to  be  plausible,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  conditions  for  probabilistic  schema¬ 
triggering  could  occur  within  a  mixed  sequence.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  triggering  criterion  (the 
amount  of  mismatch  between  an  instance  and  its  source  category  required  for  triggering  a  new  category) 
varies  from  subject  to  subject  and  from  trial  to  trial  within  a  given  task.  Given  such  variability,  triggering 
might  sometimes  occur  due  to  only  mild  discrepancies  between  an  instance  and  its  source  category,  i.e., 
when  the  instance  violates  relatively  weak  "defaults".  Moreover,  the  strength  of  specific  values  in  the 
aggregate  schema  would  vary  from  trial  to  trial.  For  example,  the  strength  of  the  A-Kiefault  values  could 
be  temporarily  increased  in  a  mixed  sequence  whenever  two  or  three  A-instances  appear  in  a  row.  If  a 
B-instance  were  then  encountered,  its  features  might  appear  sufficiently  surprising  at  that  point  to  cause 
some  subjects  to  create  a  new  schema  to  describe  that  instance.  In  addition,  the  number  of  A-instances 
required  for  this  would  depend  on  how  much  impact  each  instance  had  on  the  norms  of  the  schema,  which 
could  vary  with  subjects’  momentary  attentiveness  and  overall  memorization  ability. 

The  point  is  that  schema-triggering  might  occur  after  initial  aggregation  if  random  circumstances 
were  momentarily  favorable,  i.e.,  the  values  of  one  category  were  dominant  in  the  aggregated  norms 
because  several  instances  of  that  category  had  occurred  in  sequence  previously,  a  particular  subject 
happened  form  strong  encodings  of  these  instances,  and  that  subject’s  triggering  criterion  is  momentarily 
lenient.  If  an  instance  of  the  contrast  category  occurs  in  such  circumstances,  it  could  result  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  schema.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  blocked  conditions  used  above,  in  which 
circumstances  highly  favorable  to  triggering  occurred  at  a  single  point  in  the  training  sequence,  so  that 
most  subjects  were  induced  create  a  new  category  at  this  specific  point. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  provide  strong  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  schema-triggering 
process,  since  this  process  is  needed  to  explain  learning  in  the  blocked  conditions.  However,  the  present 
results  do  not  strongly  discriminate  between  these  two  explanations  of  unsupervised  learning  in  mixed 
sequences.  While  parsimony  favors  the  simpler  explanation  of  no  explicit  recording  of  feature 
correlations  (i.e.,  that  all  discrimination  between  categories  is  due  to  an  all-or-none  triggering  event), 
these  results  do  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that  learning  inter-feature  associations  may  also  play  a  role  in 
unsupervised  learning. 
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Generality  of  the  Results 

One  objection  to  generalizing  from  these  results  to  unsupervised  learning  in  the  real  world  is  that 
the  stimulus  variation  in  these  experiments  was  rather  anificial  and  stereotyped  compared  to  the  rich, 
complex  variation  typical  of  real-world  domains.  Of  course,  this  point  applies  to  most  laboratory 
research  on  category  learning,  which  commonly  employs  artificial  stimulus  sets  generated  from 
combinations  of  only  three  or  four  binary  attributes.  The  purpose  of  the  present  experiments  was  to 
evaluate  the  attribute  listing  task  as  an  index  of  unsupervised  learning  in  a  relatively  simple  situation,  and 
to  use  it  to  make  elementary  discriminations  among  models  of  learning  in  that  situation.  Demonstrating 
that  a  process  such  as  schema  triggering  occurs  under  "artilicial"  conditions  constitutes  a  prefectly  valid 
proof  of  the  existence  of  that  process;  it  merely  leaves  the  issue  of  boundary  conditions  unexplored. 

Nevertheless,  the  basic  attribute  listing  method  could  be  used  with  many  types  of  stimuli, 
including  stimuli  more  complex  and  naturalistic  than  those  used  in  the  present  experiments.  For  example, 
the  present  stimuli  could  be  modified  by  adding  several  levels  of  continuous  variation  such  as  size  or 
shade  to  each  discrete  value  of  each  attribute.  Thus,  a  set  of  insect  stimuli  could  have  two  different  styles 
of  wings  and  three  different  size  levels  within  each  wing  style.  Such  modifications  would  increase  the 
background  variability  of  the  stimuli  and  could  be  used  to  make  them  appear  more  naturalistic.  However, 
it  should  not  change  the  basic  pattern  of  results  in  the  attribute  listing  task,  i.e.,  a  shift  away  from  listing 
predictable  aspects  of  the  stimuli  and  an  increasing  focus  on  unpredictable  information  as  the  categories 
are  learned. 

Another  sense  in  which  the  present  stimuli  appeared  artilicial  was  in  the  fact  that  the  default 
values  of  each  category  occurred  100  percent  reliability,  i.e.,  attributes  were  perfectly  correlated.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  anything  about  the  current  approach  implies  that  categories  must  be  defined 
by  a  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient  features,  an  assumption  that  has  been  strongly  criticized  in  recem 
years  (e.g.,  Wittgenstein,  1953;  Rosch,  1975,  1977;  Smith  and  Medin,  1981).  The  schema-triggering 
model  presented  here  makes  no  such  assumption,  although  it  does  (reasonably)  assume  that  people  try  to 
avoid  violations  of  default  expectations  by  forming  subcategories  to  capture  new  patterns  whenever  they 
can  do  so.  The  model  also  assumes  that  since  default  violations  are  unexpected,  subjects  will  tend  to 
consider  them  highly  informative  and  assign  them  a  high  attentional  priority.  This  reflects  the  principle 
that  violations  of  one’s  general  beliefs  are  likely  to  be  important  both  for  distinguishing  the  particular 
situation  in  which  the  violation  occurred,  and  possibly  for  making  modifications  in  the  general  norms 
themselves. 

Admittedly,  the  present  experiments  do  not  attempt  to  demonstrate  unsupervised  learning  of 
categories  with  probabilistic  features,  which  may  limit  the  generality  of  the  present  results.  However,  the 
attribute  listing  procedure  should  be  gcneralizable  to  learning  problems  in  which  category  defaults  are 
unreliable,  assuming  that  people  can  learn  such  categories  without  feedback.  It  is  clear  from  people’s 
performance  in  the  present  tasks  that  many  of  the  "fuzzy"  categories  used  in  standard  supervised  learning 
experiments,  in  which  diagnostic  features  are  highly  unreliable  would  probably  be  unleamable  for  most 
subjects  without  explicit  feedback.  This  simply  reflects  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  unsupervised  learning 
task,  in  which  subjects  must  generate  their  own  categories  and  internal  feedback.  Interestingly,  the 
schema-triggering  model  predicts  that  the  effects  of  default  reliability  should  depend  on  how  the 
instances  are  sequenced.  If  subjects  are  shown  "prototypical"  training  instances  (in  which  all  the 
expected  default  values  are  present)  until  they  have  learned  to  distinguish  the  categories  (i.e.,  instances 
are  assimilated  to  separate  schemas),  then  the  learning  should  be  fairly  resistant  to  later,  non-prototypical 
instances  in  which  individual  defaults  are  violated.  However,  such  instances  could  have  a  strong  effect 
on  learning  if  presented  early  in  training,  by  interfering  with  initial  discrimination  between  the  categories. 
The  investigation  of  such  factors  should  provide  interesting  topics  for  future  research,  and  allow  many 
productive  comparisons  to  be  made  between  supervised  and  unsupervised  learning. 
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Footnotes 
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1.  Five  subjects  were  excluded  from  the  data  analysis,  two  from  the  Practice  condition  and  three 
from  the  Contrast  condition.  These  subjects  were  excluded  because  they  produced  no  usable  data  from 
more  than  one  third  of  the  thirty  two  trials  in  tlic  experiment.  A  subject  was  considered  to  have  produced 
no  usable  data  from  a  given  trial  if  they  listed  no  features  on  that  trial  (i.e.,  they  left  that  page  in  the 
booklet  blank),  if  the  only  information  provided  was  a  comparison  to  a  previous  instance  (e.g.,  "same  as 
the  first  one"),  or  if  none  of  the  features  listed  were  representable  within  our  eight  attribute  coding 
scheme. 


Table  1 


Design  and  Counterbalancing,  Experiment  1 


Attribute  Category (1)  Control (1)  Category (2)  Control (2) 


1 

(Wings) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

(Body) 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

(Markings) 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

4 

(Tails) 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

5 

(Eyes) 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

6 

(Legs) 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

7 

(Jaws) 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 

8 

(Antennae) 

1-2 

3-4 

1-2 

3-4 

1 

2 

1-2 

1-2 
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Table  2 

Design  and  Counterbalancing,  Experiments  2  &  3 


Attribute  Group  1  Group  2 


1  (Wings)  12  12 

2  (Body)  12  12 

3  (Markings)  1  2  1-2  3-4 

4  (Tails)  1  2  1-2  3-4 

5  (Eyes)  1  2  1-2  3-4 

6  (Legs)  1-2  3-4  1  2 

7  (Jaws)  1-2  3-4  1  2 

8  (Antennae)  1-2  3-4  1  2 


Figure  Captions 
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Figure  1.  Sample  stimuli  from  Experiment  1.  Instances  of  one  category  are  on  the  right  and  instances  of 
the  other  are  on  the  left.  The  correlated  attributes  in  this  stimulus  set  are  wings,  abdomen  shape,  abdo¬ 
men  shading,  mandibles,  and  antennae;  the  variable  attributes  are  legs,  tails,  and  eyes. 


Figure  2.  Attribute  listing  data  plotted  plotted  over  instances  for  the  Control  condition  of  Experiment  1. 
The  two  "pseudo-categories"  are  separated  in  these  plots,  but  were  presented  in  random  order  in  the  actual 
task. 


Figure  3.  Attribute  listing  data  for  the  Blocked  condition  of  Experiment  1 . 

Figure  4.  Attribute  listing  data  for  the  Mixed  condition  of  Experiment  1.  The  categories  are  separated  in 
these  plots,  but  were  presented  in  random  order  to  the  subjects. 


Figure  5.  Attribute  listing  data  for  the  Practice  condition  of  Experiment  2.  The  data  for  the  two 
categories  is  presented  separately  and  instances  presented  during  the  pretraining  block  are  labeled  "Pre- 
A"  and  "Pre-B". 


Figure  6.  Attribute  listing  data  for  the  Contrast  condition  of  Experiment  2. 


Figure  7.  Attribute  listings  for  the  three  conditions  of  Experiment  3.  Only  the  difference  scores  (listing 
of  variables  minus  that  of  defaults)  is  shown  here. 
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